Turning Fifty 


Hillary Clinton, confronting 

a birthday and a newly empty 
nest, embodies the challenge 
facing Baby Boom women: 42 > 
What's the next act? | | | j 
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Now you can print photo-quality images, on any paper. The HP DeskJet 722C uses special printing technology 
called PhotoRet Il. Sharp detail and natural colors make for surprisingly lifelike realism, No matter what paper you use. Just 
$349°* Visit www.hp.com/go/DJ722mouse or a store near you. And see what extraordinary things you can do with ordinary paper. 
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Well, not everything. It's just $18,995° 
The 1998 Chrysler Cirrus. 


There are cars that are built to appeal to your passionate side—and to your practical side. The 1998 Chrysler Cirrus 
For the passionate side: = fully independent suspension * multi-valve V6 engine = speed-sensitive steering = air condi- 
tioning with rear-seat vents = premium six-speaker sound system # power windows, mirrors and door locks * cab- 


forward design with room for you and four friends = and, at no extra charge, a new, luxurious, glove-soft leather-trimmed | 





interior = and eight-way power driver's seat. Now for the practical 
side. The new 1998 Chrysler Cirrus LXi, with all this,is just $18,995: 


Now that's unexpected. Call 1.800.CHRYSLER for details 
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S.C. Gwynne 


Is My Aura Showing? 


Whole Life Expo, brimming with holistic healing, may be coming your way 


HE GRAB-BAG ADJECTIVE NEW AGE DOESN’T EVEN BEGIN TO 
embrace it. No, this is beyond that, this display arrayed be- 
fore anyone taking a stroll down the midway at the “Whole 
Life Expo,” the country’s largest and most successful 
holistic fair, which packed more than 20,000 souls into an are- 
na in Austin, Texas, last week and is on its way toa city near you. 

We're talking Siberian shamanism, telepathic healing, 
trance dancing, past-life regression, herbalism, Tantra 
toning, spirit walking, aura reading, reflexology and aroma 
therapy. See auras, or, if you still don’t see, get a photo- 
graph of your aura with “the world’s first and only patent- 
ed electromagnetic-field photographic system.” Learn 
about brain longevity and intuitive soul painting. Experi- 
ence a magnetic sleep 
pad. Get an “acro-mas- 
sage,” in which you bal- 
ance upside down on the 
feet of the masseur. Have 
your tongue, iris and fin- 
gernails analyzed for larg- 
er body ills. Or drink an 
Ojibwa tea that cures can- 
cer. Sign up for psycho- 
tropic ethnobotany semi- 
nars that will take you into 
the wilds of Mexico 
searching for and study- 
ing hallucinogenic plants. 
Or, if you're more the 
tentative sort, buy books. 
Among the _ subjects: 
UFOs, yoga, Buddhism, 
Christian Science, dance, 
meditation, prayer, death and dying, and angels. 

In the sea of exhibits, everything is hands-on. There are 
massage tables everywhere, and people are always handing 
you a sample of wheatgrass juice or some chartreuse-colored 
miracle supplement that will do everything short of rotating 
your tires. Someone named Lissa from Montana explains 
how a small, stainless-steel medallion known as the 
BioElectric Shield ($139) can be “the most powerful protec- 
tion on the planet” against everything from computer screens 
to microwaves and cell phones. 

How does it work? “It’s a precision-cut quartz matrix,” 
she explains. Ah. 

Three booths away, Phyllis Light, a telepathic healer 
with a résumé that includes certification as a rebirther, 
Gestalt therapist, acupressurist and neurolinguistic pro- 
grammer, talks about helping a client get a part of him un- 
stuck from where it got lodged 19 lifetimes ago. Ouch. 

She mentions casually that she is in touch with “higher 
beings.” 





Arapt throng watches Bradford Keeney dispense life-force energy 





All this may seem to be on the far edge, but in truth the 
crowd is heavy with folks wearing boat shoes and J. Crew 
shirts. The overflow throngs at the Austin expo are emphat- 
ically not wearing sarongs, and they don’t have full-body tat- 
toos or multiple piercings. There is barely a dreadlock to be 
seen; the average age of the expo attendee is 38, and the av- 
erage wallet is fat. After all, this is the same bunch that has 
caused sales of natural products to rocket from $4.2 billion 
in 1990 to $14 billion in 1996, and sales of organic foods to 
rise from $1 billion in 1990 to $3.5 billion in 1996. So after 
15 years of staying put in San Francisco, where it was first 
organized by a dozen or so holistic merchants, the expo is 
on the move. It has shows planned for Chicago, Atlanta 
, and Minneapolis. Call ita 
= holistic road show. And 
> get used to it, because ex- 
= positions like this one 
= seem destined to be a fix- 
ture of the end of the 
century. 

In truth, it’s all so 
new because it’s old: 
many of the products, 
cures and philosophies 
being offered here have 
their origins in practices 
of primitive cultures, a 
theme that recurs again 
and again in the 156 lec- 
tures and workshops over 
the three days of the 
expo. The most striking 
example of this is psy- 
chotherapist Bradford Keeney, who lived with and studied 
the healing practices of the Kalahari Bushmen, the Aus- 
tralian Aborigine and the South American Guarani, among 
others. In a remarkable seminar that is part revival tent 
meeting and part tribal ritual, Keeney demonstrates to 
some 200 attendees how he marshals and uses “life-force 
energy.” While the rest of the crowd dances to taped tribal 
drums, many people Keeney touches either pass out or fall 
to the floor. “We live in an ocean of energy,” he says as he 
moves through the enraptured crowd. “It’s joy, it’s ecstasy, 
it’s being fully alive.” 

It’s being fully marketed too. In fact, the sheer ingenu- 
ity, hype and promotion of this alternative universe is as 
mainstream America as it gets. Witness Calorad, advertised 
as a product “with proven results!” that allows one to “lose 
weight while sleeping!” Or a growth-hormone supplement 
that “reverses biological aging by 20 years or more!” 

Take ‘em both, and presumably you get 20 years 
younger, and slimmer—while catching a nap. 4 


4élt’s joy, it's ecstasy, it’s being fully alive.97 —sraorono xeenev 
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AMAZING CHANGES ARE SWEEPING ASIA. 
COINCIDENTALLY, SO ARE MORE OF OUR NONSTOPS 
FROM MINNEAPOLIS/ST. PAUL AND DETROIT. 


Don't blink. Asia is changing so rapidly, you might miss something. Fortunately, our new 2 
nonstops from Minneapolis/St. Paul and Detroit and our convenient connections from the Midwest, ~ 
East Coast and Southeast make it easier than ever to keep up with Asia’s remarkable transformation. 
Connecting in Detroit can save you up to four hours from the East Coast. And the new state-of-the-art 
customs facility in Minneapolis/St. Paul whisks you along with impressive efficiency. 

So while you may not be able to predict the next trend in Asia, there’s one thing you can be 
certain of. As opportunities in Asia grow, so will Northwest's ways of getting you there. 
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OF COURSE. UNLESS YOU TOOK DELIVERY OF YOUR NEW BMW, Merceves-BENz, 

PORSCHE OR AUD! ALREADY EQUIPPED WITH OUR PRECISION-ENGINEERED TIRES, YOU MAY 


HAVE BEEN UNAWARE OF THEM. THAT 1S, UNTIL NOW 
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If you're like me, you're 


always looking for a better 


selection. And for me, it just 


doesn’t get any better than 
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the BellSouth’ Yellow Pages. 
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you know, shopping couldn't 


be any easier. Or quicker. 


Because your fingers do 


the walking. Not your feet. 


THE WORLD'S 
LARGEST smarter shopping decisions 
SHOPPING MALL, gees 
CONVENIENTLY Now there's something you 
LOCATED BETWEEN ae 
TWO COVERS. The Real Yellow Pages’ from BellSouth. 


So you can make faster, 
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Pete Sampras: Winner of four U.S 
Open titles; three consecutive 
Wimbledon titles; and in 1996 
ranked number one in the world for 
the fourth straight year 

Said The New York Times of 
Sampras: “It’s just possible we 
have a latter day classic on our 


hands 
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Movado watches 
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Merrill Lynch 


on reaching $1 trillion in client assets 


and the real growth stories behind ict. 


Merrill Lynch has achieved another first; Clients we 

s 
advise have entrusted us with assets that now surpass 
$1 trillion. By placing elients’ interests first, our 
Financial Consultants Hayehelped millions of families 


achieve financial security: Tn the Process, an enormous 





pool of investment capital has been created that will 
help fuel economic growth and raise living standards 
everywhere. To thank our clients, we're making a 
further investment in the future by contributing 


$5 million to organizations benefiting children and 
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families worldwide. And we're encouraging all our 
employees to make extra volunteer efforts in their 
communities. Helping our clients succeed helps 
people everywhere succeed. That makes a difference. 


The difference is Merrill Lynch. 
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MUCH OF THE ART OF MEDICINE LIES IN 
balancing the risks and benefits of every 
drug administered [MEDICINE, Sept. 
29}. When this balance is disturbed by 
long-term use of drugs that are intended 
for short-term therapy or needless 
administration of drugs for self-limiting 
conditions, we will continue to have 
unnecessary tragedies. As drugs become 
more potent, the potential for these dis- 
asters increases. We are a drug-oriented, 
quick-fix society, so this scenario will be 
constantly repeated. 
Peter Jenkins 
Eagle River, Alaska 


I AM ALARMED AT THE MONSTER THAT 
Johns Hopkins neuroscientist Solomon 
Snyder and I created when we discov- 
ered the simple binding assay for drug 
receptors 25 years ago. Prozac and other 
antidepressant serotonin-receptor-active 
compounds may also cause cardiovascu- 
lar problems in some susceptible people 
after long-term use, which has become 
common practice despite the lack of 
safety studies. 

The public is being misinformed 
about the precision of these selective 
serotonin-uptake inhibitors when the 
medical profession oversimplifies their 
action in the brain and ignores the body 
as if it exists merely to carry the head 
around! In short, these molecules of 
emotion regulate every aspect of our 
physiology. A new paradigm has evolved, 
with implications that life-style changes 
such as diet and exercise can offer pro- 
found, safe and natural mood elevation. 

Candace B. Pert, Research Professor 

Georgetown University Medical Center 
Washington 


OUR MOODS WERE ELEVATED BY YOUR 
uncompromising look at current phar- 
maceutical treatments for mental-health 
problems. But we found it ironically 
depressing that the articles made no 
mention of effective treatment alterna- 
tives. Collective research on the treat- 
ment of depression and anxiety disor- 


The Mood Molecule 

6¢ We don't need ‘cleaner’ drugs to 
help us manipulate the brain better. 
We need to understand how it is 
disturbed in the first place. 99 


Gordon Williams, M.D. 
Florencecourt, Northern Ireland 


ders, including severe forms, strongly 

suggests that cognitive therapies are just 

as effective as their chemical alternatives, 

as well as less costly and safer. Unfortu- 

nately, psychotherapies are often over- 

looked in the mistaken belief that med- 
ications are shortcuts to mental health. 

William Danton 

David Antonuccio 

Reno, Nev. 


YOUR EXCELLENTLY RESEARCHED ARTICLE 
on serotonin drugs touched on a much 
larger picture. One of the curses of living 
in an advanced industrialized society is a 
growing propensity to deny responsibili- 
ty for one’s own health and happiness 
and expect material goods, science and 
technology to take up the slack. As long 
as overweight people pop pills instead of 
taking the stairs and psychiatrists pre- 
scribe chemicals, not introspection, mis- 
takes like those made with Redux and 
fenfluramine are inevitable. Our evolu- 
tionary cousins continue to be tortured in 
the name of science. 
Amanda Wilson 
New York City 


THE FUNDAMENTAL IMPLICATION SEEMS 
to be that people are not responsible for 
what they do but are victims of their 
uncontrollable chemistry. What hap- 
pened to willpower? To freedom of 
choice? Is all variation from “normal 
behavior” a deficiency disease to be cor- 
rected by a pill or a combination of pills? 
David T. Carr, M.D. 

Richmond, Va. 


ALMOST ANY SIDE EFFECT OF MEDICATION 
is preferable to active mental illness. 
Your mood-drug article appropriately 
points out some serious side effects of 
taking medication. As a person who is 
mentally ill, however, I would put up 
with many additional side effects, 
because lithium freed me from the slav- 
ery of my illness. 
Mark Haskins 
Lambertville, Mich. 
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DAVID HO’S ATTEMPT TO JUSTIFY THE OUT- 
rageous AIDS-related research being per- 
formed on HIV-infected Africans in Africa 
is inexcusable [VIEWPOINT, Sept. 29]. 
Similar research practices performed on 
death-row inmates in the U.S. would 
elicit an immediate federal criminal 
investigation. Ho’s justification is in part 
an echo of arguments used by eugenics 
researchers and the team that contrived 
the Tuskegee syphilis experiments. The 
fact that there was patient consent does 
not do much to help Ho's argument. 
Kofi Allan 
Pomona, Calif. 


1 HAVE NO DOUBT THAT DR. HO RICHLY 
deserved to be named Time's Man of the 
Year for 1996. And he certainly merits 
the respect he has earned around the 
world as an AIDs researcher. But when 
he attempts to discern a difference 
between what is morally acceptable in 
the U.S. and what can be tolerated 
abroad, Ho may be beyond the area of his 
true expertise. 
John Black 
New York City 


WHAT AFRICA IS DOING IS INHUMANE. 

How can anyone with a sound mind and 

common sense administer a placebo— 

for research purposes—to a pregnant 
woman with Arps? 

Chad J. Proper 

Plattsburgh, N.Y. 


The Big Giveaway 
CONGRATULATIONS TO TED TURNER FOR 
understanding that making a profit is 
only one side of the coin [NATION, Sept. 
29]. Without its other side—generosity— 
the entire enterprise is unbalanced. The 
precarious and destructive results of get- 
ting and not giving can be felt all over the 
earth, making corporate businessmen, 
arguably, the most dangerous men alive. 
We can only hope that this is the begin- 
ning of a trend to balance the scales. 
Jeanne C. Wilkinson 
New York City 


FIRST WE HAD HANOI JANE, AND NOW WE 

have United Nations Ted. What a great 

American family. What about Americans 

helping Americans? Aren't there enough 
problems that require attention? 

William P. O'Brien 

Poway, Calif. 


Press Reviews 


THE COLORIZING OF THE NEW YORK 
Times may please many of its readers, 
but the strength of the paper is its sober 











Get ready for another power struggle. The all-new Chevy Venture” is the first 
minivan’ to offer a Remote Power Sliding Passenger-side Door for keyless entry into its comfortable rear 
seats. Of course, that leaves your hands free to grasp, grab and grapple with all the things 


your family needs to hit the road. You'll probably still fight over the remote though, $0 try not to hog it 


Chevy Venture a Let's Go 


cc 1-888-950-VENTURE or visit ut ot www.chevrolet.com “Excludes other GM products. ©2997 GM Corp. Buckle vp Almere! 
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for headache sufferers: 
Call us at 1:800°580-4455 
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; : Headaches: 
A newsletter that includes articles such as 
-9 Things You Can Do To Help You Sleep Better What You Should Know - What You Can Do 
- Your Headaches. Is It Time To Go To The Doctor? The workbook includes a Headache Diary, a list of 
- Headache Questions and Answers CONOR eacanmame se”. 200 EOUDOHS 


(Must be 18 years or older to receive free information and samples.) 
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Does your life 
have signs of 
persistent anxiety? 


Have you been bothered, more days than not for 6 months 
or more, by unrealistic, excessive worry that you could not 
control? If you have, do you also suffer from three or more 
of the signs and symptoms of persistent anxiety you see to 
the left? 

If you answered yes to three or more of these, and they 
significantly affect your ability to function normally, see 
your doctor. 


Only your doctor can diagnose and treat persistent anxiety. 


Persistent anxiety is more than just the 
common stress of everyday life. Should 

you see your doctor? 

Anxiety and tension associated with everyday life usually do 
not require treatment. Persistent anxiety involves excessive, 
unfounded worry that lasts for 6 months or more, as well 
as other physical and mental symptoms, some of which are 
described to the left of this column. If you recognize these 
symptoms in yourself and your doctor rules out other ill- 
nesses, you may be one of the over 10 million Americans 
suffering from persistent anxiety. Many people who suffer 
from these symptoms don’t realize that these symptoms can 
be caused by anxiety, and that they can get help to feel better. 


Ask your doctor about a nonhabit-forming 
medicine. 

Persistent anxiety can be medically treated. So ask your 
doctor about anxiety therapies, including BuSpar* (buspirone 
HCl, USP). BuSpar is a nonhabit-forming anti-anxiety 
medication that works progressively over a matter of weeks 
to relieve anxiety symptoms. Shown to be effective for many 
people, BuSpar may help you feel like yourself again. 
Possible side effects associated with BuSpar include dizziness, 
nausea, headache, nervousness, lightheadedness, and 
excitement. Your doctor will caution you about driving 

a car or using complex machinery until you are reasonably 
sure that BuSpar will not affect alertness or coordination. 


Only your doctor can diagnose persistent anxiety and 
prescribe treatment. So ask your doctor whether BuSpar 
could be right for you. 





buspirone F 


For more information, call 1-800-4-RELIEF, 
extension 7, or visit our website at 
http://www.anxiety-relief.com 


CAUTION: FEDERAL LAW PROHIBITS DISPENSING WITHOUT PRESCRIPTION. 


BuSpar® 
(buspirone HCl, USP) 


Brief Summary of Prescribing information, 4/97. For complete prescribing information, please 
consult official package circular. 


CONTRAINDICATIONS 
Hypersensitivity to buspirone hydrochloride. 


WARNINGS 

The administration of BuSpar to a patient taking a monoamine oxidase inhibitor (MAO!) 
may pose a hazard. Since blood pressure has become elevated when BuSpar was administered 
concomitantly with an MAOI, such concomitant use is not recommended. BuSpar should not be 
employed in lieu of appropriate antipsychotic treatment. 


PRECAUTIONS 

General — interference with cognitive and motor performance: Although buspirone is less se- 
dating than other anxiolytics and does not produce significant functional impairment, its CNS 
effects in a given patient may not be predictable: therefore, patients should be cautioned 
about operating an automobile or using complex machinery until they are reasonably certain 
that buspirone does not affect them adversely. Although buspirone has not been shown to in- 
crease alcohol-induced impairment in motor and mental performance, it is prudent to avoid 
concomitant use with alcohol. 

Potential for withdrawal reactions in sedative/hypnotic/anxiolytic drug-dependent patients: 
Because buspirone will not block the withdrawal syndrome often seen with cessation of ther- 
apy with benzodiazepines and other common sedative/hypnotic drugs, before starting buspirone 
withdraw patients gradually from their prior treatment, especially those who used a CNS de- 
pressant chronically. Rebound or withdrawal symptoms may occur over varying time periods, 
depending in part on the type of drug and its elimination half-life. The withdrawal syndrome 
Can appear as any combination of irritability, anxiety, agitation, insomnia, tremor, abdominal 
cramps, muscie cramps, vomiting, sweating, flu-like symptoms without fever, and occasion- 
ally, even as seizures. 

Possible concems related to buspirone’s binding to dopamine receptors: Because buspirone 
can bind to central dopamine receptors, a question has been raised about its potential to 


Se hues tras any iptivant puamdoes te maar tomer a syndrome of rest- 
lessness, appearing shortly after initiation of treatment, has been reported: the syndrome may 
be due to increased central noradrenergic activity or may be attributable to dopaminergic ef- 
fects (i.e., represent akathisia). 


Information for Patients - Patients should be instructed to inform their physician about any 
medications, prescription or nonprescription, alcohol, or drugs they are now taking or plan to 
take during treatment with buspirone; to inform their physician if they are pregnant, are plan- 
ning to become pregnant, or become pregnant while taking buspirone; to inform their physi- 
cian if they are breast feeding; and not to drive a car or operate potentially dangerous machinery 
until they experience how medication affects them. 


Drug Interactions (see WARNINGS) ~ Concomitant use with other CNS active drugs should 
be approached with caution. Concomitant use with trazodone may have caused 3- to 6-fold 
elevations on SGPT (ALT) in a few patients. Concomitant administration of BuSpar and haloperi- 
Gol resulted in increased serum halopendol concentrations in normal volunteers. The clinical 
significance is not clear. Buspirone does not displace tightly bound drugs like phenytoin, 
propranolol, and warfarin from serum proteins, but may displace less firmly bound drugs 
like digoxin. However, there was one report of prolonged prothrombin time when buspirone 
was given to a patient also treated with warfarin, phenytoin, phenobarbital, digoxin, and Syn- 
throid, 


Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, Impairment of Fertility - No evidence of carcinogenic po- 
tential was observed in rats or mice; buspirone did not induce point mutations, nor was DNA 
damage observed; chromosomal aberrations or abnormalities did not occur. 


Pregnancy: Teratogenic Effects ~ Pregnancy Category 8: Should be used during pregnancy 
only if clearly needed. 


Nursing Mothers - Administration to nursing women should be avoided if clinically possible. 


Pediatric Use — The safety and effectiveness have not been determined in individuals below 
18 years of age 


Use in the Elderly - No unusual, adverse, age-related phenomena have been identified in 
elderly patients receiving a total, modal daily dose of 15 mg. 


Use in Patients With Impaired Hepatic or Renal Function - Since buspirone is metabolized 
by the liver and excreted by the kidneys, it is not recommended in severe hepatic or renal im- 
pairment. 


ADVERSE REACTIONS (See also PRECAUTIONS) 

Commonly Observed — The more commonly observed untoward events, not seen at an 
equivalent incidence in placebo-treated patients include dizziness, nausea, headache, ner- 
vousness, lightheadedness, and excitement. 


Associated With Discontinuation of Treatment - The more common events causing dis- 
Continuation included: central nervous system disturbances (3.4 %), primarily dizziness, in- 


dition, 3.4% of patients had multiple complaints, none of which could be characterized as pri - 


mary. 
Incidence in Controlled Clinical Trials — Adverse events reported by 1% or more of 477 
patients who received buspirone in four-week, controlled trials: Cardiovascular: Tachycar- 
dia/palpitations 1%. CNS: Dizziness 12%, drowsiness 10%, nervousness 5%, insomnia 3%, 
lightheadedness 3%, decreased concentration 2%, excitement 2%, anger/hostility 2%, con- 
3%, abdominal/gastric distress 2%, diarrhea 2%, constipation 1%, vomiting 1%. Muscu- 
loskeletal: Musculoskeletal aches/pains 1%. Neurological: Numbness 2%, paresthesia 1%, in- 
coordination 1%, tremor 1%. Skin: Skin rash 1%, Miscellaneous: Headache 6%, fatigue 4%, 
weakness 2%, sweating/clamminess 1%. 


Other Events Observed During the Entire Premarketing Evaluation - The relative tre- 
quency of all other undesirable events reasonably associated with the use of buspirone in ap- 
proximately 3000 subjects who took multiple doses under well-controlled, open, and un- 
Controlled conditions is defined as follows: Frequent are those occurring in at least 1/100 patients; 
infrequent are those occurring in 1/100 to 1/1000 patients; and rare are those occurring in 
Jess than 1/1000 patients. Cardiovascular ~ frequent: nonspecific chest pain; infrequent: syn- 


untary movements, slowed reaction time, suicidal ideation, seizures; rare: feelings of claus- 
trophobia, cold intolerance, stupor, slurred speech, psychosis. EENT — frequent: tinnitus, 
sore throat, nasal ; infrequent: redness and itching of the eyes, altered taste, al - 


increased libido; rare: delayed ejaculation, impotence. Skin ~ infrequent: edema, pruritus, 
pone: easy bruising, hair loss, dry skin, facial edema, blisters; rare: acne, thinning of nails. 

Clinical Laboratory ~ infrequent: increases in hepatic aminotransferases (SGOT, SGPT); rare: 
eosinophilia, leukopenia, thrombocytopenia. Miscellaneous — infrequent: weight gain, fever, 
roaring sensation in the head, weight loss, malaise; rare: alcohol abuse, bleeding distur- 
bance, loss of voice, and hiccoughs. 


POSTINTRODUCTION CLINICAL EXPERIENCE : Rare occurrences of allergic reactions (including 
urticaria), angioedema, cogwheel rigidity, dizziness (rarely reported as vertigo), dystonic 
reactions, ataxias, extrapyramidal symptoms, dyskinesias (acute and tardive), ecchymosis, emo- 
tional lability, serotonin syndrome, transient difficulty with recall, urinary retention and visual 
changes (including tunnel vision) have been reported. Because of the uncontrolled nature of 
these spontaneous reports, a causal relationship to BuSpar (buspirone HC!, USP) has not 
been determined. 


DRUG ABUSE AND DEPENDENCE 

Controlled Substance Class — Not a controlled substance. 

Physical and Psychological Dependence — Buspirone has shown no potential for abuse or 
diversion and there is no evidence that it causes tolerance, or either physical or psychologi- 
cal dependence. However, since It is difficult to predict from experiments the extent to which 
a CNS-active drug will be misused, diverted, and/or abused once marketed, physicians should 
Carefully evaluate patients for a history of drug abuse and follow such patients closely, observing 
them for signs of buspirone misuse or abuse (e.g., development of tolerance, incrementation 
of dose, drug-seeking behavior), 


OVERDOSAGE 
Signs and Symptoms — At doses approaching 375 mg/day the following symptoms were 
observed: nausea, vomiting, dizziness, drowsiness, miosis, and gastric distress, A few cas- 


es of overdosage have been reported with complete recovery as the usual outcome. No 
deaths have been reported following overdosage with BuSpar alone. Rare cases of intentional 
overdosage with a fatal outcome were invariably associated with ingestion of multiple drugs/or 
alcohol, and causal relationship to buspirone could not be determined. 


Recommended Overdose Treatment - General symptomatic and supportive measures 
should be used along with immediate gastric lavage. No specific antidote is known and dia- 
lyzability of buspirone has not been determined. 
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coverage of real news [PREss, Sept. 29]. 
It has not succumbed to the many pres- 
sures of the marketplace and become a 
rag. “Snooty” and “austere” are not good 
characterizations of the Times. Being 
“out of the mainstream” is a compliment 
to today’s crazy journalistic milieu. 
Ruth Kaufmann 
Rochester, N.Y. 


EARLIER THIS YEAR, THE DALLAS MORN- 
ING News published a story saying Tim- 
othy McVeigh had told his defense team 
that he bombed the Oklahoma City fed- 
eral building, and that he intended to 
leave a “body count” in order to “make 
our point” to the Federal Government. 
In your story naming the Morning News 
one of America’s best papers, you assert 
that publishing that story constituted 
some kind of journalistic faux pas. I find 
that assessment as puzzling as it is 
unsupported by fact. The Morning 
News story was accurate, the docu- 
ments it quoted were legitimate, and 


the reporter engaged in neither illegal | 


nor unethical conduct in obtaining the 
documents. Stephen Jones, McVeigh’s 
lead defense lawyer at the time, put 
forth several tales, including one that 
our story was based on a fabricated doc- 
ument. That was untrue. TIME appar- 
ently bought Jones’ attempt at damage 
control. If a faux pas has been commit- 
ted, it certainly wasn’t made by the Dal- 
las Morning News. 
Stuart Wilk, Managing Editor 
Dallas Morning News 
Dallas 


TIME’S TRASHING OF THE MIAMI HERALD 
as a “shell of its former self” is a chomp 
on the ear. Sure, it’s a different news- 
paper than it was in 1984. Yet since then 
the Herald has nine times picked off a 
Pulitzer, a prize supposedly indicative of 
quality. Probably no region in America 
sees more demographic upheaval than 
Miami does, and the Herald addresses it 
up-front and openly. That means taking 
risks. Some work: El Nuevo Herald, our 
Spanish-language counterpart, now has a 
daily print run of 110,000. Some don't 
work: we now staff Managua rather than 
New York City. Dealing with change is 
what journalism is all about. Forget the 
“shell” game. 
Gene Miller, Associate Editor/Reporting 
Miami Herald 
Miami 


Campaign Reform Needed 


WITH EACH PASSING WEEK, WE ARE GIV- 
en more evidence of the need for cam- 
paign-finance reform [NATION, Sept. 29]. 
Unfortunately, the two issues—enforce- 





ment of existing laws and reform—are 
being mixed. Existing laws should be 
enforced, and we should look at the 
problems within the current system of 
how we finance campaigns. Quick-fix 
ideas to reduce the amount of money 
that can be spent are advanced. Yet little 
attention is focused on how campaign 
money corrupts the political process. 
William E. Whitley 
High Springs, Fla. 


AFTER READING YOUR ARTICLE “RENO’S 
New Focus,” I came away with a dis- 
heartened outlook on our government. It 
is a sad fact that our two most powerful 
political parties make money the pivotal 
point around which they revolve. Today 
the only way to gain attention from any 
government official is through large 
sums of money. 
Amy Ritzert 
Corona Del Mar, Calif. 


Flagging the Royal Flag 

’ In its hard-driven 
_ coverage of the 
death of 

; Princess Diana, 
(ths prens inisued conse seniees of 
British regal protocol [PRINCESS 
DIANA, 1961-1997, Sept. 15], 





would be happy to make calls on a 
flagpole near you.” 


| 
| 
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Stuttering 
Didn’ 
Silence 
His 


20/20's John Stossel knows 
news. He also knows what it’s 
like to deal with a stuttering 
problem. John still struggles 
with stuttering yet has 
become one of the most 
successful reporters in 
broadcast journalism today. 


National Stuttering 
Awareness Week 


May 12-18 


For more information on what 
you can do about stuttering, 
write or call toll-free: 


STUTTERING 
FOUNDATION 


OF AMERICA _ 


A Non-Profit ( Yreantgati m 
3100 Walnut Grove Road, Suite 603 
P.O. Box 11749 © Memphis, TN 38111-0749 


1-800-992-9392 


50 YEARS OF SERVICE 
1947 — 1997 
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CIGNA Presents a Special Advertising Feature 


THE POWER OF CARING 


Green Bay’s White Tackles 
Problems Of The Inner City 


eggie White's dogged 
pursuit of quarter- 
backs has elevated 
him to the pantheon 
of NFL greats. The Green Bay 
defensive end is relentless off 
the field also, tackling prob 
lems of the inner-city poor 
An evangelical minister, 
White does more than just 
preach; he helps people help 
themselves. “We need to stop 
giving our money away to 
people in the inner cities and 
start educating them, teach 
ing them responsibility and 
creating opportunities for 
them,” says White, 35 
To that end, the leader of 
the Super Bowl-champion 
Packers created the Urban 
Hope Foundation, intended 
to increase entrepreneur 
ship and homeownership 
in Green Bay's inner-city 
neighborhoods. White and 
his wife, Sara, have worked 
hand-in-hand with local poli 
ticians and business leaders 
to design and build Urban 
Hope, which launched in April with a fund-raising drive. 
“We wanted to form a community-state government part 
nership with a leader in Wisconsin, and Reggie is that leader,” 
says state Rep. Carol Ryder Kelso (R-Green Bay), who helped 
create the program. “You don’t meet many people as famous as 
Reggie White who are that devoted. He is creative and caring.” 
Urban Hope will teach people how to start small businesses, 
then provide microloans and business-planning assistance to 
help them succeed. “We're implementing a peer-lending 
program in which people help one another with their busi- 
ness plans,” White says. “After six weeks the peer group 
selects the two best business plans, and those two get small 
loans. For the others to receive loans, the original two have to 


® 





“God has called me to have 


an impact, to be a voice for 


those who are hurting.” 


Copyright 1997 Time Inc 


pay their loans back. It’s an 
accountability group.” 

In 1994, White started a 
similar initiative in Knox- 
ville, Tenn., where he is an 
associate pastor at Inner City 
Church, contributing $1 mil- 
lion in seed money. He ex- 
pects Urban Hope to work 
even better in Green Bay. 
Packer backers are buying 
“Reggie Wedges”—cheese- 
shaped jewelry items—and 
Reggie White candy bars to 
help fund the foundation. 

White also reaches out to 
troubled children, speaking 
at schools and helping kids 
break free from the influence 
of gangs. “These kids need 
heroes,” he says. “They need 
us to go in there and let them 
touch us so they understand 
we're trying to do something 
for them.” 

When the 65”, 300-pound 
White throws his massive 
arms around a community, 
it responds. After arson de- 
stroyed the Inner City Church 
in January 1996, one of many Southern church burnings, 
Wisconsin residents contributed more than $230,000 to show 
their support. White also initiated an ongoing NFL Players 
Association fund-raising drive for other churches. 

The 11-time All-Pro isn’t sure how much longer he wants 
to play football, but his post-career plans are already set. 
“God has called me to have an impact, to be a voice for those 
who are hurting,” he says. “If I lived just for myself, without 
creating opportunities and salvation for people, then I've lost 
the whole point of what life is about.”—E.J. McGregor 





To request information about or make a contribution to Urban 
Hope, write Urban Hope, P.O. Box 11475, Green Bay, WI 54307. 


Photo by Greg Foster 
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IT DOESN*T MATTER WHETHER THE MONEY 
is hard or soft, or where the phone call 
was made, or who placed the call. Only 
the amount matters, because that deter- 
mines the extent to which our democra- 
cy is nullified and the degree to which 
our votes are negated. 
Gerard C. Lammers 
Oswego, Ill. 


More Important than 1.Q. 


IT IS VERY IMPORTANT THAT CHILDREN 
learn good manners at an early age 
[EpucATION, Sept. 29]. Some people 
think it is a waste of schooltime to teach 


children to be polite, but politeness is | 


more important than your IQ. It is better 
to be a B-average student with great 
manners than an A+ student who is a big 
wise guy. If all second-graders learned 
politeness and kindness just as they learn 
math and science, America would be a 
much more civilized society in 25 years. 
Christine Devlin, age 11 

Brookline, Mass. 


Still Waiting for Justice 


YOUR EXCELLENT ARTICLE “THE SEARCH 
for the Unicorn” [AMERICAN SCENE, 
Sept. 29] told the public what the infa- 
mous hippie Ira Einhorn did to my sister 
Holly and how he has been on the run 
since 1981, hiding and laughing at the 
rest of us. Our father parachuted into 
Normandy on June 6, 1944, and was one 
of the first Americans to help liberate 
France from Nazi tyranny. Our mother 
was stationed in France with the Red 
Cross. Do the French now repay these 
real debts by releasing my sister’s mur- 
derer? The spirits of Holly and my par- 
ents cry out for justice. If a convicted 
murderer like Einhorn is allowed once 
more to slip through some chink in the 
system, will we or anyone else ever have 
justice or be safe? If Einhorn is to be 
released, why don’t we just turn loose all 
the lifers? 





John Maddux 
Alvarado, Texas 


All in the Family 


I FELT A BIT IMPLICATED BY YOUR ASSER- 
tion that Deepak Chopra, my dad, has 
“little familiarity with family life as most 
Americans live it” [FAMILY, Sept. 22]. I 
was not aware that drinking from the toi- 
let, balloon animals spawned from con- 
doms, and tongue studs constitute the 
American family experience. More to the 
point, despite having passed through my 
own phases of growing pains, tattoos and 
flunking two college courses, I have, at 
22, managed to graduate from Columbia 











University, publish a novel, embark on 
my own adult journey and find some 
time to feel grateful to both my parents 
for teaching me the tools to find happi- 
ness through it all. In other words, I feel 
remarkably well adjusted for having 
been the product of Chopra's idealized 
“warm bubble bath of self.” 
Gautama Chopra 
New York City 
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IM[aACT 


Time and CNN bring you a unique hour- 
laut 
penal earns. 
‘Who are the most impor- 
tant people of the 20th 
century? Tell us your top 
choices at time.com 
_ loaded with fresh 
features. On the Web 
at time.com 
erage of the scene, 
QWNTIME | check out Time and 
CNN's AllPolitics.com 
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TIME FOR KIDS is nearly 
1,200,000 readers strong! 
TIME FOR KIDS is growing by leaps and 


bounds. That's because, even though we're 
justa little over one year old, we've already 
set a new standard for excellence in classroom 
publications! 


TIME’s high-quality, global coverage. 
But for kids! 


We're the only classroom magazine for upper 
elementary and middle school students that 
can draw on all of TIME’s tremendous 
resources. We're the only kids’ magazine that 
has a gk »bal network of correspondents 
reporting for us The only place where stu- 
dents get exclusive phe tos, maps and charts 

new every week! 

Now you can teach current events 

while they're still current. 

What makes TIME FOR KIDS superior to 
other classroom magazines is that it’s 
absolutely up-to-the-minute just like 
“grown-up” TIME! That's why it will get your 
students talking and thinking about the week’s 
most important issues like never before! 


TIME FOR KIDS is economical, too! 


It’s just $3.50 per student for the whole school 
year, if you order 10 subscriptions or more. To 
order, just 


Call today: 1-800-777-8600 


TNAde 


The new standard in classroom magazines. 
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Presenting the Mitsubishi Galant. With well 
over two million miles of developmental testing 
behind it, the Galant was built 

to withstand the test of time. It 

couples a highly responsive 16-valve engine 
with a refined automatic transmission? resulting 
in stronger acceleration and a smoother drive. 


It's incredibly quiet, too, thanks to remarkable 





For the dealer nearest you or a 


9 





-800-S5MITSU. Or visit our web site at www.mitsucars.com 





the air bag as practical. Always wear your safety belt. °°138 








aerodynamics and extensive sound insulation. 
And for added peace of mind, every Galant 
comes equipped with dual 

front air bags* height-adjustable 

front shoulder belts, safety-cage construction 
and protective crumple zones. The Galant is 
specifically designed for long-term comfort. 


From the Mitsubishi family of reliable sedans. 


MITSUBISHI 
GALANT 


Built For Living.” 


years old and under in the rear seat and make sure they ore y put 2 rear 
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VERBATIM 


She’s too tall, for one 
thing. | don’t know why 
people are worshipping 
this tweed ... Don’t you 
think you've all gone 
loony?7 





KURT VONNEGUT, 


on Princess Diana 


(4 We lived from tourism, 
and how long will it 
be before any tourist 
comes back? There’s no 
power, no water and 
no beach.) 
TEOFILA GARCIA REYES, 
soft-drink vendor on 
Mexico's Pacific coast 
where Hurricane Pauline 
claimed nearly 200 lives 


(4 We want very much to 
be the responsible industry 
and perceived that way by 
the public. 
RICHARD FELDMAN, 
of the American Shooting 
Sports Counc il, on agreement 
by gunmakers to put child 
safety locks on handg 


the New York 


uns, in 


Times 


| always thought | 
had to get married. But 
that’s passé now. FUND RAISING NOIR 


questions. House dick J 


ELIZABETH TAYLOR, 
in Poz 


magazine nickel in the can. D.C 


WeiN NE RO 
BILL GUTHRIDGE 


Longer apprenticeship than Prince 
Charles. After 30 years, he 
succeeds the King, Dean Smith 


HAROLD ICKES 

Thompson too scared to have him 
testify a second day. Cast him for 
the tough guy in Die Hard IV? 


PRINCESS DIANA 
Can't win Nobel Peace Prize 
posthumously but comes close 


* 
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PATIENCE, PATIENCE 
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Harold Ickes won't play stoolie. Fred Thompson is lousy with 
anet Reno is in the cold. And Slick Willie knows he'll never do a 
Confidential, coming to a newscast near you—again and again 
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Yep, she’s a prima donna. She 
comes out, lip locks a gal pal on 
air, and wants the kids to watch 
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Army, planning his court-martial, 
gives him desk job. Maybe he can 
get active duty in the Navy? 





Company loses plaid shirt in 
discrimination suit 














The Battling Secretaries: 
Albright vs. Cohen 


SECRETARY OF STATE MADELEINE ALBRIGHT 
and Defense Secretary WILLIAM COHEN are 
still feuding over whether American 
soldiers should remain in Bosnia beyond 
June 1998, the once hard- 
and-fast deadline for their 
departure. Albright wants 
their stay extended, fearing 
the Bosnian Serbs, Croats 
and Muslims will go back to 
slaughtering one another if 
U.S. forces leave next summer. Cohen 
and Congress want the troops out, with 
no ifs, ands or buts. Bill Clinton has 
papered over the dispute for the 
moment, ordering the Pentagon to draw 
up two sets of contingency plans: one for 
F a June withdrawal, the 
other for an extended stay. 
But aides tell TIME the 
President won't decide 
until next month whether 
the troops leave or stay, and 
right now it looks as if he'll 
opt for their staying—although in fewer 
numbers than the 11,800 currently 
deployed. —By Douglas Waller and 
Mark Thompson/Washington 
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It’s Cold and There Aren’t 
Many Women, but... 


LAST WEEK, EACH OF THE 555,415 LUCKY 
residents of Alaska received a $1,296.54 
check simply for living in the nation’s coldest 
state. It’s Alaska’s annual lagniappe of North 
Slope oil money. This year’s windfall—the 
biggest ever at $720 million—has set offa 
spending spree that has become as mucha 
rite of autumn as the first snowstorm. Across 
the state, every opportunistic merchant is 
offering a deal. Want four tickets to Hawaii? 
Just $1,296.54, A computer? A mere 
$1,296.54. A camcorder? That's right— 
$1,296.54. “It’s another Christmas up here,” 
says author Richard Nelson. 

The buying orgy is triggered by 
dividends paid from the state’s Permanent 
Fund, created 20 years ago to receive the 


YOUR PFD Buys 
4 TICKETS TO 
HAWAII 


One Permanent Fund dividend for four round trips 


torrents of oil and mineral revenues. This 
year’s total income of more than $4 billion, 
half of which came from investment 
income, brings the Permanent Fund to a 
dizzying $22.1 billion. The only thing that 
seems to arrest the spending is the advent 
of direct-deposit bank accounts. Notes 
Mary Jo Cunniff, the owner of Keyboards 


DRAWING 
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West, which sells pianos: “If it’s sitting 
there in your checking account, you 
figure you might as well pay some 

bills.” | —By Susan Q. Stranahan/Anchorage 


They're Yodeling to a 
Different Drummer 


THE LAND THAT GAVE BIRTH TO THE CUCKOO 
clock seems finally to have figured out what 
time it is. Switzerland’s new ambassador in 
Washington, Alfred Defago, has correctly 
deduced that he needs the best p.r. advice 
Swiss francs can buy. So he has turned to 
Jay Footlik, who recently rounded off more 
than three years as the Clinton White 
House’s chief liaison to America’s Jewish 
community. Footlik has begun helping the 
envoy orchestrate a campaign of meetings 
with Jewish groups that began shortly 


| before the High Holidays of Rosh Hashana 


and Yom Kippur. 

A handsome, 31-year-old former actor, 
Footlik appeared in several forgettable 
1980s flicks, including Teen Wolf, with 
Michael J. Fox, and Iron Eagle, with Louis 
Gossett Jr., as well as in TV ads for 
McDonald’s and American Airlines. He 
recently helped pave the way for Defago to 
appear before the Chicago Board of Rabbis 
and admit to Switzerland’s numerous 
transgressions during and after World War 
IL. So far, the new ambassador's shtick is 
playing a lot better than that of his 
predecessor, Carlo Jagmetti, who 
resigned in disgrace after saying that 
Switzerland was in a war it must “fight 
and win” and that its critics “cannot be 


trusted.” —By Adam Zagorin/Washington 
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A promise to respect your sense of style, most of the time. 
. ’ . . 
A promise one day you Il meet another man this trusting. 


A promise to provide for you, no matter what. | 


We help you keep your promises.” For more than 145 years, people across America have relied on us to insure 
their lives and financial future. With over $130 billion in assets under management and excellent ratings, 
MassMutual and its subsidiaries have the financial strength to help families and businesses keep their promises. 
To learn more, or for career opportunities in sales, call your local MassMutual representative or 1-800-272-2216. 


Life @ Disability Insurance * Annuities * Retirement Services * Investment Management 


@ MassMutual 
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Narcissism 102 


OW DO YOU DISPLAY YOUR SELF-REGARD 
H:: the cover of your memoir—a field 

already crowded with books such as 
Claudia Schiffer’s Memories and almost 20 
celebrity bios called My Life? Apparently, 
the next wave is minimalism, as demon- 
strated by Whoopi Goldberg's new, boldly 
titled Book. Some of the genre’s classics: 

@ Me: Stories of My Life by 
Katharine Hepburn 

w My Early Life: 1874 
1904 by Winston Churchill 

w My Life & the Princi- 
ples for Success by Ross Perot 

w My Life in High Heels 
by Loni Anderson 

w My Life and Hard 
Times by James Thurber 

@ History of My Life, 
Volumes I-XII, by Giacomo 





Casanova 


Ask Dr. Executioner 


Why is Arizona changing the time of its 

| Biota midnight to 4 p.m.? 
Well, they're just following the Lone 

A. Star State, the nation’s execution capi- 





tal, which so far this year has put to death 
132 inmates. Once, most executions took 
place at midnight, the better to avoid the 
crowds that congregated at daylight hang 
ings. But with Texas’ hectic killing sched- 
ule, a lot of folks were forced to miss a lot of 
sleep, so in 1995 the Texas department of 
criminal justice moved the time to the din- 
ner hour, 6 p.m. Prison officials got to go to 
bed early, and judges did not have to be 
wakened with last-minute appeals 


THE GOOD NEWS 
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The Supremes (Pop-Up Video Version) 


HEY'RE BACK! LAST WEEK USHERED IN THE FIRST MONDAY IN OCTOBER, THE TRADITION- 
al starting date of the Supreme Court term. Yes, the Justices may seem remote in their 
black robes, but they all list hobbies on their résumés. A Supreme Court sampler: 




















STEPHEN 





































RUTH BADER DAVID SOUTER CLARENCE 
GINSBURG The bachelor Justice. THOMAS BREYER 
She's the only Justice If he married, he would Often called the One of three 
to have chambers on be one of few Justices to “silent Justice” former Supreme 
the second floor of the wed while on the bench. because he asks Court clerks on the 
Supreme Court build- First to be divorced few questions at present bench. The 
ing. It's sunnier and (three times): William oral arguments. first former clerk 
roomier there. Douglas. to return to the 
court was Byron 






White. 






























JOHN 
PAUL STEVENS 


SANDRA DAY O'CONNOR 
First Justice to wear a dress. 














ANTHONY 


ANTON KENNEDY 









SCALIA Likes tennis, Closest precedent: Chief Justice e 
Can't keep competitive bridge, Roger Taney was the first Key swing Jus- 
quiet even and is partial to member to wear trousers tice together 
when he bow ties. instead of knee breeches. with O Connor. 
agrees. Wrote on the 
the most vote in all 
concurrences WILLIAM REHNQUIST but four of the 






past term's 5- 


Only current member with no prior judicial 
to-4 decisions. 





last term: 
nine. 


experience. The last Justice with no previous : 
judicial experience was Lewis Powell. tistics from the 








THE BAD NEWS 








LISTEN UP Inexpensive antibiotics like amoxicillin may 
clear up kids’ ear infections just as well as pricier ones do. 


TREATING TREMORS The benefits of surgery for 
Parkinson's may last for at least two years. The surgery, 
in which overactive brain cells are cauterized, helps 


AHAIR RAZER Though researchers can't explain why, 
vaccinations in very rare instances seem to have a 
disturbing side effect: hair loss. Usually the locks 
return, but in a few cases patients are left nearly bald. 


AND I MEAN IT! Kids can't sleep? It may be your parent- 





control the trembling and stiffness brought on by the ing. Research shows a link between sleep disturbances 
disease. It also helps temper the involuntary arm and leg in kids—they won't fall asleep or they have frequent nightmares— 
movements triggered by the Parkinson's medication L-dopa. and parents who don't set limits or are otherwise permissive. 
INTESTINAL RELIEF Injections of an experimental antibody may PINT-SIZE SMOKERS Pediatricians are calling it an epidemic: 
greatly improve hard-to-treat cases of Crohn's disease. Crohn’s is a 10% of eighth-graders and nearly 25% of high school seniors 
painful chronic inflammation of the gastrointestinal tract. smoke daily. Many took their first drag in sixth grade or earlier. 
Sources: Pediatrics: New England Journal of Medicine (2,3) Journal of Amer. Medical A / of Developrnental & Behavioral Peckatrics: Amer. Academy of Pediatnes 
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My Pentax IQZoom 160 




















[ My Photo _| 


My picture of a park 
ranger going nose to nose 
with Honest Abe 


Aren't 


your 


pictures 


worth 


a 


PENTAX 
4 


See our complete line of 
point and shoot cameras at your 
nearest dealer or browse at 
www.pentax.com. 
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CCORDING TO A RECENT SURVEY, THE MODERN DE- 

vice Americans rank No. 1 in making their lives better 

is the microwave oven, which was introduced 30 years 

ago this autumn. Nearly 90% of American households 

now have microwaves, up from only 10% in 1977. The 

increase has been so inexorable that it’s easy to en- 
vision a time when there are few enough nonmicrowave house- 
holds in this country to be listed individually, branded for all 
to see as people who have never witnessed the miracle of a po- 
tato baked nearly instantaneously before 
their eyes. Our household, alas, could be 
on the list. 

On the morning that list appears 
made available in full-page ads placed in 
major newspapers all over the country by 
an aggressive microwave industry bent on 
total market saturation—I’d find myself 
creeping furtively around the neighbor- 
hood. I'd be aware that some of my neigh- 
bors know full well that I might have heat- 
ed up last night’s coffee on the top of the 
stove, taking up three or four minutes that 
could have been more productively spent elsewhere. 

“Time waster,” I can imagine a rather judgmental neigh- 
bor named Adams hissing behind my back. “Slackard.” 

“We've got an answering machine, Adams,” I reply, know- 
ing that answering machines finished second, just ahead of au- 
tomatic teller machines. “We use ATMs all the time.” 

“And do you pay your bills by computer?” he inquires. 

“Well, not really,” | confess. We're usually a bit behind. In 
fact, we came to both answering machines and ATMs late. I 
wish I could tell people like Adams that this was a matter of 
principle—I wish I could say that we were reluctant to give up 


leon 
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The Accidental Luddite 


the personal interaction with the bank teller who cashed our = 
checks or the solidarity with other people in line who were ; 
wondering what was taking so long—but I honestly think it just : 
took us a while to catch on. Social scientists might call what we = 
have technology lag. 


Some years ago, we borrowed a friend’s apartment in 
Paris, and I was struck again by the French genius for gadgets : 
—something I’ve admired from the moment I saw my first mi- 
nuterie, the light that’s switched on just inside the door of a 
walk-up apartment building and goes off 
one minute later of its own accord. I've al- 
ways thought that if there is ever an inter- 
national project to send men to Mars, the 
U.S. will build the rocket, the British will 
produce the engine, and the French will 
contribute a sugar bowl that opens when 
you remove the spoon from the slot at- 
tached to it. 

“And now they have a machine over 
there that you just put coffee and water in 
and it brews the coffee on its own,” I said 
to Adams when we got home. 

“You mean a coffeemaker?” Adams said. “Everybody in the 
U.S. has a coffeemaker.” 

Eventually, we got a coffeemaker. Eventually, I suppose, 
we'll figure out how to pay our bills by computer. And how 
about a microwave? I think reading about the survey made 
me inclined to hold off on that one. Even though we've al- 
ways done without what most Americans say is the device 
that made their lives better, our lives don’t seem so bad as 
they are. It’s comforting to know that if we hit a rough patch, 
all we have to do is pay a visit to the nearest appliance store. 
You might say we’re holding the microwave in reserve. a 




















ELTON KEITH : THE DOG ATE IT? After 

(“Sad Songs”) (“Make Me Run”) $ lamely suggesting that the 
JOHN - RICHARDS z White House originally was 
Age: 50 Age: 53 : unable to locate videotapes of 
Occupation: Occupation: 5 President Clinton's coffee 
Accompanist to 3 Accompanist to klatches because researchers 
Bernie Taupin Mick Jagger punched “fund raisers” into 
Best Punch: Best Punch: the computer instead of 

“He's so pathetic. Describes John as “coffees,” White House special 
It’s like a monkey a Vegas act and associate counsel Lanny Davis 
with arthritis, 9 says his career outdid himself. He explained 
trying to go fe now consists of that Rosh Hashana delayed his group for two days 
onstage and look 4 “writing songs for from delivering the tapes to the Justice Department. 
young.” $ dead blonds.” Mazel tov, Lanny! 
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..,about power and money, people and passion. CNBC’s BUSINESS 
CENTER looks at the handshakes behind the headlines, the motives that 
move the deals and the electricity that charges the game. 
Hosted by Maria Bartiromo, CNBC's Wall Street correspondent and 
Tyler Mathisen, from Money magazine and Good Morning America, 


BUSINESS CENTER has the expertise to tell the stories from the inside out. 


AT 7PM/ET WEEKNIGHTS CNBC 











Surfing for Madison 
Avenue’s Dollars 


O SOME WEBSITE BANNER AD INVITES 
you to “Click Here” to learn more 
about “Blah, blah, blah,” and you think, 
“Not even if they paid me.” Are you sure? 
What if reading a sales brochure, filling out 
a survey or making a purchase actually paid 
down the balance on your visa card? 
CyberGold, based in Berkeley, Calif., 
has spent the past year creating what CEO 
Nat Goldhaber calls “the first market for 


CYBERGOLD | Se 








surfers CyberGold “coins” that can be 
transferred into their bank account, turned 
into the online currency Cybercash, or, as 
of this week, credited to their visa balance. 
The rewards for obeying CyberGold 
marketers range from 50¢ (for, say, ac- 
cepting two free issues of Wired maga- 
zine) to $5 (for letting a company called 
Atrieva back up your hard disk), with larger 
prizes on the way. Moving your winnings 
to your bank or visa card, though, re- 
quires a password and a valid address, 
phone number and E-mail logon—safe- 
guards that, along with the fact that each 
user can win a given reward only once, 
should prevent tech-heads from hacking 
the system. Such security will be crucial 
to Goldhaber’s goal of making CyberGold 
central to the world of online commerce. 
“Attention must be paid!” cries Willy Lo- 
man’s wife in Death of a Salesman. Per- 
haps it’s about to start paying really well. 


ON THE MONEY 








CALL ME A decade ago, with just 
two carriers allowed in each U.S. 
city, cellular-phone rates were 
boosted by a lack of competition. 
But dozens of new carriers and 
the arrival of cheap personal- 
communication-service 
networks have pushed rates 
down. Today's 56 million users 
pay 34% less per minute than 
in 1987, The drop, say 
experts, is likely to continue. 


“estimate 
Source: Herschel Shosteck Associates 
TIME Graphic by Steve Hart 
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Rock and roll with CH 
Products’ Force FX, 
above, and Microsoft's 
Sidewinder Force 
FeedBack 

Pro 


Force-feedback joysticks add realistic effects to game play in 


LucasArts’ Shadows of the Empire: Battle for Hoth 





Shake, Rattle and Roll with Force Feedback 


T LAST THERE’S MORE TO VIRTUAL 
A reality than those dorky-looking head- 

sets. New force-feedback joysticks let 
gamers actually feel the action in sports, 
shooting and flight-simulation games. 

Here’s how they work: small motors 
inside the base of the sticks send jolts and 
vibrations to the handle in synch with the 
action onscreen—from the bumpy roads 
in Activision’s Interstate ’76 to the shud- 
der of a quarterback sack in ABc’s Monday 
Night Football. 


FEARLESS In 
Disney's fare for kids, 
the world is usually a 
bright, cheery place. 
So the firm’s latest 
CD-ROM is a 
departure, bristling 
with nightmares such 
as dentists’ chairs and 
graveyards. But it has 
(no surprise) a happy 
ending. Also, no 
scenes involve Mickey, 
Goofy and an ax. 
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Flight sims and air-combat games like 
LucasArts’ new Shadows of the Empire: 
Battle for Hoth, shown above, use force 
feedback to the fullest. Gamers can feel 
the resistance as planes pull out of dives, 
the recoil from missile and machine-gun 
fire and, for those less fortunate, the shat- 
tering impact of an unexpected crash. 

More toys are coming. Thrustmaster 
will release a new steering wheel early next 
year, and by Christmas there should be 
some 40 games with force-feedback effects. 





CORECARD 





PROGRAM: Nightmare Ned from Disney 
Interactive. AUDIENCE: Kids age six and up. 
PRICE: $35. RATING: * *& *& * 
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RESIGNING. JANE 
ALEXANDER, 57, 
the stalwart chair- 
woman of the Na- 
tional Endowment 
for the Arts; now 
that both houses of Congress 
have approved its $98 million 
budget; in Washington. 


GREG GIBSON-—AP 





SETTLEMENT REACHED. Between 
the TOBACCO INDUSTRY and 
NORMA BROIN, 42, lead plaintiff 
in the $5 billion class action filed 
on behalf of 60,000 flight atten- 
dants seeking damages for secondhand- 
smoke-related health problems; in Mi- 
ami. Philip Morris, R.J. Reynolds, Brown 
& Williamson Tobacco and Lorillard 
agreed to pay $300 million to set up a re- 
search foundation on cancer. 


AWARDED. To the parents of SERGIO 
JIMENEZ Il, the six-year-old boy who died 
in 1994 after being thrown from a Dodge 
Caravan with a defective rear latch: 
$262.5 million in damages; in Charleston, 
S.C. Chrysler Corp. plans to appeal the 
judgment, reportedly the largest ren- 
dered against a U.S. automaker. 


DIED. YEVGENI KHALDE!, 80, World War 
II photographer who pointedly snapped 
Russia’s famous answer to America’s 
iconic image of the flag raising on Iwo 
Jima: a lone soldier waving the Soviet 
standard over a devastated Berlin; in 
Moscow. 


EVERETT COLLECTION 








DIED. JOHNNY VANDER MEER, 82, Cin- 
cinnati Reds southpaw who pitched the 
only back-to-back no-hitters in major- 
league history; in Tampa, Fla. Vander 
Meer’s career was ordinary, except for 
two extraordinary days in 1938, when he 
got a handle on his wild fastball, goose- 
egging both the Boston Braves and the 
Brooklyn Dodgers. 


DIED. BERTRAND GOLDBERG, 84, bold ar- 
chitect who redefined Chicago's skyline 
in the 1960s with the corncob-shaped 
towers of Marina City; in Chicago. 


DIED. ARTHUR TRACY, 98, 
radio's sentimental Street 
Singer, who peddled his 
wares (remember Marta?) 
on the airwaves of the 
1930s; in New York City. 
Tracy’s identity was kept secret when 
he made his radio debut at css in 1931. 











Hillary Clinton, in 
her fifth year as 
First Lady, has 





ME 


Six years ago, the tall, restless character 
who moved into the White House with 
Franklin Roosevelt was viewed by large 
portions of the U.S. public with some 
degree of derision, if not alarm. They 
caricatured her, joked about her, called her 
“Eleanor Everywhere.” They couldn't 
believe that any one woman could sincerely 
embrace the multiplicity of interests which 
she added to being a wife, mother and 
White House hostess. Today enough people 
have met Mrs. Roosevelt, checked up on 








STANLEY PRUSINER, Nobel 
Prize for Physiology or 
Medicine. A maverick neu- 
rologist from the Univer- 
sity of California at San 
Francisco, Prusiner is hon- 
ored for his work on a whole new cate- = 
gory of disease-causing agents: infec-é 
tious proteins called prions. Unlike the ‘ 
usual suspects—viruses, bacteria and 
fungi—prions carry no genetic material. 
These misshapen proteins multiply, ac- 
cording to Prusiner, by passing on their 
aberrant form to nearby proteins. Pri- 
ons, insists Prusiner, are the culprits 
that cause brain maladies such as mad- 
cow disease. Skeptics suggest that un- 
identified viruses are responsible, and 
not even the Nobel Prize will convince 
them otherwise. 
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DARIO FO, Nobel Prize for 
Literature. The Italian co- 
median, actor and play- 
wright has combined slap- 
stick humor and biting so- 
cial commentary in more 
than 40 plays. Fo is ardently unconven- 
tional, and invented a nonsensical lan- 
guage in his masterwork Mistero Buffo 
(Comic Mystery), a savage retelling of the 
Gospels. One inflammatory joke pokes 
fun at the Pope’s assassins. Fo’s success is 
perhaps best measured by those he targets: 
the Italian government routinely censors 
him, the U.S. has denied him two visas, 
and the Vatican despises him. “I can just 
see the faces of some of the judges and 
politicians I know,” said a gleeful Fo. 
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her, to accept her for what she is... 
Everything she says, everything she does, is 
genuinely and transparently motivated. 
Sophisticates who used to scoff now listen 
to her. They read with measurable respect 
her books, magazine articles, daily column. 
Since developing from a painfully shy, 
homely gosling and an inhibited, inferior- 
feeling wife and daughter-in-law into a 
self-confident swan of a woman with the 
nation for her pond, she has learned to sail 
through life with serenity. 





By Elizabeth L. Biand, Lisa Granatstein, Tam Gray, Anita Hamilton, Janice M. Horowitz, Michael Krantz, Nadya Labi, Daniel S. Levy, Alain Sanders, Joel Stein 
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HOW TO HANDLE FIFTY MILLION 
UNEXPECTED GUESTS. 


The only thing faster than word-of-mouth advertising is word—of-e-mail 
advertising. A positive reputation in cyberspace can bring you millions of new 
customers; a bad rap spreads ill will at the speed of light. 

When you start sending millions of customers at a time to your Web site to 
do more than browse, you have to be concerned about the quality of their experience. 
Too much demand, and the performance of your Web site can slow to an annoying 
crawl (this is bad). Way too much demand, and users won't be able to connect at all 
(this is terrible). e-business, after all, is about interactivity - buying, selling, customer 
service, etc. — and if customers cant get through, they can't interact. 

This is why scalability is a major issue for any business thinking seriously 
about becoming an e-business. Scalability is simply the ability to easily increase the 
capacity of your Web site - to handle more visitors or unexpected spikes in volume. 

IBM designs scalability into all our Web technology - hardware and software. 
So if your site gets 100 million hits when you expected only 50 million, you can adapt 
quickly. As we've done with some of history's most heavily trafficked Web sites: the 
1996 Atlanta Olympic Games (189 million hits/17 days): the U.S. Open Tennis 
Championships (70 million hits/14 days) and Deep Blue” (74 million hits/9 days). 

Scalability is just one e-business problem we can help you solve. We've 
helped thousands of businesses move their core processes to the Web to lower costs, 
improve customer service and actually sell things. To keep up with the latest IBM 


solutions, bookmark www.ibm.com/e-business. Or call us at 1 800 IBM 7080, ext. NC33. 
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Older and wiser, America’s 
first Baby Boom First Lady 
wrestles with career, family 
and how to leave a mark 


TURNING 
fit 


i eemeene 


By KAREN TUMULTY 





OW DO YOU TAKE THE MEASURE OF A 

woman's life at 50, when her genera- 

tion—or at least its passionate front 

line—has broken all the rules? “There is 

no formula that I’m aware of for being a 

successful or fulfilled woman today,” 

Hillary Rodham Clinton once said. “Per- 

haps it would be easier ... if we could be 

handed a pattern and cut it out, just as our mothers 
and grandmothers and foremothers were. But that is 
not the way it is today, and I'm glad it is not.” 
On Oct. 26, Hillary turns 50, which is a birthday 
that compels almost any woman to step back and ex- 
amine whether the drape and line of her life fit the 
woman she once dreamed of becoming. The cutting 
edge of female Baby Boomers, of whom Hillary is the 


most famous, approached adulthood with a wild, 
subversive earnestness. These women would change 
the world, have careers, build strong marriages, 
raise good children and keep their sense of humor. 
Hillary has been a beneficiary of these expectations, 
and as First Lady also their most conspicuous victim. 
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Her Wellesley education and Yale law de- 
gree put her onstage (as the student speak- 
er at her college commencement and later 
as one of the nation’s “most influential” 
lawyers), but they also moved her to the 
side when her husband’s Arkansas con- 
stituency chafed at her insistence on being 
called Ms. Rodham. They put her in a new 
kind of spotlight as the victorious spouse of 
this nation’s first Baby Boomer President, 
but she stepped off the stage again when 
her mishandling of health-care reform al- 
most crippled his presidency. 


OW SHE IS GETTING READY TO 
come onstage again, into some 
treacherous politics. For the 
first time since her health-care 
debacle, the First Lady is 
preparing to assume a leading 
role on a policy issue that 
sweeps every corner of Ameri- 
can life, opening questions of govern- 
ment’s role, corporate responsibilities and 
even the very nature of family. As Hillary 
wrote in her best-selling book It Takes a 
Village, “If you want to open the flood- 
gates of guilt and dissension anywhere in 
America, start talking about child care.” 

To begin her moderation of the issue, 
the First Lady will lead a major White 
House conference on child care next week; 
she promises to lay out the problem’s com- 
plexities with her customary intellectual 
rigor. “You have to put the issue in front of 
the American people and get them to look 
at it honestly,” she told Time last week in a 
late-night interview at her hotel suite in 
Panama City, Panama, where she spoke at 
a conference of First Ladies of the Americ- 
as. But already the ideological lines on child 
care are forming, bracing for confrontation. 
“It’s very clear,” says Hillary’s old ally, chil- 
dren’s advocate Marian Wright Edelman, 
“that child care is going to have a private- 
sector piece, a state piece, a community 
piece and a Federal Government piece.” In 
other words, retorts conservative guru Paul 
Weyrich, child care is going to be “the new 
entitlement of the next century.” 

The prospect of this kind of clash helps 
explain why White House officials, who 
grow exceedingly sensitive in discussing 
anything that involves the First Lady, are 
vague about what will come out of her lat- 
est endeavor. Hillary herself raises a wide 
range of possibilities: policy reeommenda- 
tions that might be carried out by Executive 
Order or regulation (like a national registry 
of day-care workers who have been credi- 
bly accused of abuse), new legislation, new 
state and local programs, better enforce- 
ment of the laws already on the books. But 
the President, in his own interview with 
TIME, set an ambitious goal for his wife: 
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“I see it as sort of a last big hurdle we need 
to clear, to create a kind of 21st century so- 
cial compact that will enable people to be 
good parents and still succeed at work.” 
Hillary’s approach this time bears little 
resemblance to her health-care crusade. 
The woman who once traded put-downs 
with House majority leader Dick Armey on 
Capitol Hill now makes her point by tou- 
sling the curls of a toddler in a day-care 
center for hospital workers in Florida, or 
cooing over a sock dog made for her by 
children in an after-school program at the 
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Marine base in Quantico, Va. Even her 
wardrobe has been transformed: the pow- 
erful teals and reds of her health-care days 
have been replaced by Oscar de la Renta 
pastels, with pumps to match. 

Her message has a new look as well. 
Hillary now preaches the virtues of small 
steps rather than big ones, of incentives 
rather than mandates. She strives to find 
what others consider doable, rather than 
struggling to get them to embrace her view 
of the ideal. “I’m not wedded to any partic- 
ular way,” she says. “I think it’s important 





to raise a lot of options and ... include peo- 
ple at all levels.” Most significantly, her for- 
mal role begins and ends at advocating 
changes, not pushing them through. It was 
she, along with then Housing Secretary 
Henry Cisneros, who pressed the Presi- 
dent to get more deeply involved in the cri- 
sis beleaguering the District of Columbia. 
“She was a very strong advocate for the 
district and hammered [the President] on 
this thing, because she gets out in the com- 
munity more than he does,” says White 
House spokesman Mike McCurry. But 
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The most recent book of the 
Chilean-born author (The House of 
the Spirits) is Paula, a memoir 
based on the death of her only 
daughter at age 28. 

When | reached 50, | couldn't 
celebrate. It was the same year 
that my daughter was dying. | was 
totally absorbed with what was 
going on, and | didn’t even notice 
my birthday. But when we reach 
this age, we become witches in a 
way, good witches. We have 
wisdom, we have a network, we 
have a sort of secret strength that 
we can use for good causes. We 
are not so distracted as we were by 
motherhood, by being attractive, 
by the sexual energy that was 
there indiscriminately. We can 
focus better, and we have this 
strength that is so extraordinary. 
Have you noticed that men in their 
60s, who would correspond to us, 
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| are not interesting? They are just 


very boring. The really interesting 
men are the men who were raised 
by feminists. But they're much 
younger than we are. When I look 
around, I'm very happy that | have 
a husband, because | wouldn't 
know whom to reach for. 

I don’t make plans for the 


| future, | don’t know how life is 


going to be at 60. | don't care. 
I've done everything | came to do. 
I've had children, grandchildren, 
lovers, husbands; | still have my 
mother, | have friends, and that’s 
it. What else? 


JUDITH JAMISON, 54 


The artistic director and 
choreographer of the Alvin Ailey 
American Dance Theater is in the 
middle of a world tour. 

You can assess your life at 50, 
but why not assess at 60? The 
more | assess, the more | realize 
the more | have to do. There is 
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50... Really! 


always somebody ahead of you. 
It's always someone who has had 
just a little more experience, 
someone you can learn from. But 
what's nice about being 50 is the 
beat, the rhythm, the movement. 
Nobody's stopped. 


BILLIE JEAN KING, 53 


The tennis great runs World Team 
Tennis, a coed pro league, and still 
competes on the Virginia Slims 
Legends tour. 

I think 50 now is what 35 used 
to be. It’s a great age, the best. 
Spiritually and emotionally you 
get stronger. You're in a much 
better place. If you talk to 
anybody at 50 and over, or even 
around 46 and 47, a central theme 
that keeps coming up is simplify, 
simplify, simplify. In your youth 
you run around like crazy. A lot of 
people run around obtaining 
material possessions, and by the 
time they're 50 they want to get 
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rid of most of them. When | was 11 
| wanted to be the best player in 
the world and change the sport of 
tennis. | did that. Most everything 
| set out to do, | did. The only 
thing different is that | thought | 
would have children. | do not. | 
think I'm 0.K. about it. I've been in 
and out on that one. But in some 
ways | have more time to help 
kids, and I've got some favorite 
kids in my life, so it's fine. 


President of Planned Parenthood 
for 14 years, she now heads the 
Center for Gender Equality. She 
admits to seeing a plastic surgeon 
and increasing workout routines. 
Yes, | was trying to hold on 
to every element of my youth— 
by the way, | don’t think there's 
anything wrong with that. It 
should not connote disrespect 
for aging. | think if we can 
retard the process of aging, 





when it came time to put forward a specif- 
ic plan and launch a fight for it on Capitol 
Hill, the job fell to Budget Director 
Franklin Raines. Says Cisneros: “She's 
found a new way to get things done.” 
White House staff members say that 
after a two-year, self-imposed exile from 
the West Wing, Hillary is putting in an oc- 
casional appearance there again, express- 
ing her views on everything from race rela- 
tions to an initiative grandly titled the 
Millennium Program, a series of events 
designed to celebrate the new millennium. 
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The First Lady insists that there was no re- 
treat and no comeback—and that her gen- 
eration’s ambivalence about her role has 
not changed her in the least. “I continue to 
do what I want to do and what I consider 
important,” she told Tims. “These ques- 
tions I don’t really find are ones I can re- 
spond to. Somebody else will have to ana- 
lyze that. I don’t think of my life like that. I 
never thought I was living anybody else’s 
role or anybody else’s expectation.” 

But to some who have watched her in 
the past three years, her child-care initiative 
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represents a new attempt at public redemp- 
tion after wandering more or less by herself 
in the political wilderness. She tried “reflec- 
tive meditation” sessions with New Age psy- 
chic philosopher Jean Houston, who per- 
suaded her to enact conversations with 
Eleanor Roosevelt and Mahatma Gandhi; 
she talked about tracking the progress of 
welfare reform for her husband but has 
done so only from the sidelines in an unoffi- 
cial capacity; facing the empty nest, she 
thought of adopting a baby. Says longtime 
friend Diane Blair, a member of Hillary's 
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the quality of life is improved, 
because age does bring with it 
certain changes. | did not have 
any cataclysmic experiences 
when | turned 50. However, | had 
not expected to be as settled 
down and as peaceful about 
myself as | believe | am now. 
Things sort of fall into place. 
Those qualities and strengths 
that carried us through our 20s, 
30s and 40s are even better, 
they're even stronger. 


GLADYS KNIGHT, 53 


The singer (Midnight Train to 
Georgia) had three marriages, the 
last ending suddenly this summer. 
She recently published a memoir, 
Between Each Line of Pain and 
Glory: My Life Story. 

I'm somewhere now where | 
know that my life is going to be 
generating the happiness | so 
desire. It’s about me; it’s not 
about Les, not about Jimmy, not 
about Barry [her three husbands]. 
It's about Gladys’ having her 
spirit right and walking in the 
light she’s supposed to walk in. 
And our Heavenly Father has 


given us a promise that if we all 
do that, he will pour us out a 
blessing. That's already started to 
happen in my life. | was 

| rebaptized in the Mormon faith 
Aug. 11. It’s a wonderful 
revelation. | can’t say there won't 
be a partner in my life. | want one. 
| That right person will come into 

| my life. 


The contemporary painter is the 

mother of three and lives in New 

| York City. 

| As you turn 50, you realize 

that your future is shrinking, 

that there's more past than there 

is future. Before, it was almost 

| as if you were a perpetual 
adolescent in a way. 

| Adolescence is a tough period of 
time—you feel that you're going 
to be in this horrible state 

| forever; you have no prospects, 

no hope. | find being in my 50s a 

lot easier. You have experience; 

you know that things are always 

changing. I'm not disappointed in 

myself—| wanted to be an artist, 

and | am an artist. | don’t feel 
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I've got to where | want to get. 


| Some people do get it in their 


50s, but it hasn't happened for 
me. | feel like I've got a lot to 
look forward to. | still have hope. 


DORIS KEARNS GOODWIN, 54 


The historian just published Wait 
till Next Year, about growing up in 
New York in the 1950s. 

It wasn't so much turning 50 
that had an impact as much as 
my youngest child's going off to 
college. | can understand exactly 
what Hillary is going through. The 
structure of your day, if you have 
that relationship, is rounded by 
the kids. You are so accustomed 
to the morning when they go off, 
you're constantly aware of when 


| they come home from school, 
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you're connected to their friends. 
Especially if other parts of your 
life are complicated, as I'm sure 
they were for Hillary, this must 
have been the one thing she 
could always hold on to. | 
remember when other things 
troubled me, | felt as long as | 
can think about the kids, I'll be 
able to sleep tonight. 
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PATTI SMITH, 50 


The “godmother of punk” lost her 
husband to heart failure in 
November 1994, and her brother 
died of a stroke a month later. 

| had deeply low periods in 
the past few years—seeing my 
closest friend [photographer] 
Robert Mapplethorpe 
unfortunately contract AIDS in 
the prime of his life. He did 
everything he possibly could to 
beat his card. But he worked 
right to the end, and whenever | 
feel like life got a little tough on 
me, | always zero in on him or 
others who cherished their life 
force and fought to keep it. They 
did die young, and | find it my 
duty either to continue to tell 
people about them or to honor 
them in my work. People who do 
good work have a certain glow; 
for instance, someone like 
Audrey Hepburn got more and 
more beautiful, right to her 
death. | just braid my hair. | 
haven't done anything about the 
gray. —Reported by Ratu Kamlani 
and Aisha Labi/New York 















inner circle: “She was trying to figure out 
how she could be who she is—a thinker, a 


doer—without arousing hostility from those | 
who felt she was overstepping her bounds. I_ | 
think she’s figured it out.” A former White | 


House official puts it more bluntly: “Funda- 
mentally, Hillary was seared, and seared 


Paraguay, and Naina Yeltsin’s crusade for 
Russian children suffering from a metabol- 
ic disorder called phenylketonuria. In the 
White House she moved back into the safe- 
ty of a world that even its denizens call 
Hillaryland, a world made up of ferociously 


| protective aides and a collection of friends 


badly. She’s trying to carve her niche so she | 


can be remembered.” 

Hillary has learned the perverse Wash- 
ington lesson that a First Lady succeeds in 
public at her husband’s 
peril. Presidential power 
being a zero-sum equa- 
tion, it was impossible for 
her to look strong without 
the President's looking 
weak. She learned the 
hard way what First 
Ladies before her had as- 
sumed: that her influence 
was better felt than seen. 
So late in 1994 she van- 
ished from the West 
Wing. She sent her chief 
of staff at the time, Maggie 
Williams, to meetings. If 
she needed to make a 
point, she did it one on 
one with such trusted 
aides as deputy chief of 
staff Harold Ickes and po- 
litical director Doug Sos- 
nik. And she became the 
covert campaigner, keep- 
ing the national media off 
her plane as she stumped 
from city to city. Save for 
her star turn at the Demo- 
cratic Convention, the 
First Lady hovered below 
radar. 

It was in her stealth 
phase, for instance, that 
she recruited political consultant Dick 
Morris to craft the move-to-the-center 


| 
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strategy that kept Bill Clinton in the White | 


House. She and Morris were the earliest to 
press the President into adopting the con- 
sultant’s campaign of bite-sized, family- 
oriented initiatives. And after the election, 
she was one of the most important forces 
behind the first major decision of his sec- 
ond term: to balance the budget. She did 
not stay out of personnel decisions either. 
She backed Erskine Bowles as chief of 
staff, putting pragmatism over friendship 
by passing over her ally Ickes, and she put 
her old pal Ann Lewis in charge of White 
House communication operations. 

But she cut back in the size of her pub- 
lic role. Her causes became Gulf War syn- 
drome, the need for more micro-lending by 
banks in poor areas, the troubles of Ameri- 
can couples trying to adopt 90 babies from 








from Arkansas like television producer Lin- 
da Bloodworth-Thomason. (Just two weeks 
ago, in fact, Hillary called with suggestions 
for a title for Bloodworth-Thomason’s latest 
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commemoration 
continues to be Bill's closest 


siteom pilot. Bloodworth-Thomason was 
startled. She says with a laugh, “You want to 
say, ‘Shouldn't you be off inspecting meat 
somewhere?’”) 

Among her circle, a former top White 
House official says, the rehabilitation of 
Hillary became Topic A. They held meet- 
ings on the subject. “Unlike the President, 
Hillary is very disciplined,” the former of- 
ficial says. “She kept the meetings on point, 
which was how to reposition her.” But 
while Hillary Clinton may seek advice, says 


did withdraw.” 








What made Hillary pull back was that by 
late 1994 her record was a ledger of error 
and miscalculation. Beyond the health-care 
disaster, she became the first First Lady to 
be subpoenaed by a federal grand jury, this 
one looking into the mysterious reappear- 
ance of her Rose Law Firm billing records, 
of interest in the Whitewater investigation. 
Earlier in the term, there had been an up- 
roar over her involvement in-the firings at 
the White House travel office, and later 
over her possible hand in 
the gathering of FBI files 
on Republicans who had 
worked in the White 
House. By Election Day 
1996, every word and deed 
of this entirely novel First 
Lady was shadowed by an 
entirely novel question: 
Would she be indicted? 
Hillary had stood by her 
husband through Gennifer 
Flowers and Paula Jones, 
through questions about 
the draft and whether he 
inhaled, but to see her own 
moral standards attacked 
was something new. “That 
stung her really hard, put 
her in shock,” says a long- 
standing ally. “Hillary 
Rodham Clinton never re- 
covered from that, in a 
profound way.” 

Reich, an old friend, 
sees it differently. “She 
bounces back easily. She 
really does,” he says. “Ex- 
cept in the one domain of 
trust.” Nowhere does that 
show more than in her 
tortured relationship with 
the media. In the rare in- 
stances when she allows reporters on her 
plane or dines with them on the road, 
Hillary is charming and revealing. She is a 
wicked mimic, her repertoire ranging from 
witty stories of wandering the White House 
(she and Bill still haven’t seen every room) 
to the migration patterns of screwworms. 
But the First Lady enforces an almost invio- 
lable rule that these very human encounters 
are to be off the record. For this article, it was 
easier to get an interview with her husband 
than with her. When she finally agreed to 
talk, near midnight after a punishing day of 
travel and official events, Hillary turned 
testy on even softball questions if they ap- 
proached anything personal. She engaged 
only when the topic turned to policy, and in- 


| sisted on approving even the most boiler- 
former Labor Secretary Robert Reich, “she | 
| feels her way by herself. Undoubtedly she | 


plate quotes before they could be published. 
Hillary's sense of fragility comes not 
only from her public beatings but also from 
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the deep personal losses she has suffered 
since entering the White House. Her fa- 
ther died, then the President’s mother. 
Deputy White House counsel Vince Fos- 
ter, her close friend and law partner from 
Arkansas, committed suicide, under cir- 
cumstances that continue to nourish the 
dark theology of the Clinton haters. Others 
from the Little Rock circle left in disgrace. 
“I could see in her eyes a real hurt and a loss 
of bearings,” says Cisneros. 

As she foundered, Hillary largely shut 
out overtures from the Beltway’s Democrat- 
ic intelligentsia, including women who had 
joined the Administration in large part be- 
cause of her. A top Administration woman 
says of the First Lady, “She doesn’t travel 
with her peers.” Says Morris: “She’s very 
headstrong and very stubborn, and ulti- 
mately very brittle.” Her bitterness would 


occasionally seep out. At the Democratic | 


Convention she told the Arkansas delega- 
tion that a friend had told her she would 
have everything but the kitchen sink thrown 


at her. “Well,” she said, “I just saw it go by.” | 


It is not surprising that Hillary began to 
regain her voice and her footing far from 
home, on the other side of the world, at the 
U.N.’s_ Fourth World Conference on 
Women in Beijing in September 1995. That 
was a delicate time in U.S.-Chinese rela- 
tions, so tense that some in Washington had 
argued she should not even attend. When 
Hillary took the podium, she unleashed the 
most stinging human-rights rebuke ever by 
a prominent American speaking for this 
government on Chinese soil. “It is time to 
break our silence,” she declared. “It is time 
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The First Lady has found her voice 
abroad on trips like these 


for us to say here in Beijing, and the world 
to hear, that it is no longer acceptable to dis- 
cuss women’s rights as separate from hu- 
man rights.” Without mentioning China by 
name, the First Lady offered an unsparing 
litany of abuses there and elsewhere: forced 
abortion and sterilization, denial of political 
rights, suppression of speech. The address 
had an odd, disjointed rhythm, losing bits 
here and there in translation as it made its 
way to the headphones of women from 
more than 180 countries. But if at times her 
words took a moment or two to register, 
Hillary's message got through clearly 
enough. Delegates cheered, others leaped 
from their seats and pounded the tables. 
The applause lasted more than 20 minutes 
after she left the stage. Women she has met 
since in Soweto, Budapest and Manila can 
recite the lines she delivered that day. 

The freedom she feels abroad may ex- 
plain why Hillary spends so much time 
there. She is by far the U.S.’s most traveled 
First Lady. Last week's trip to Panama was 
her 14th solo journey. In Senegal she was 
called “Sister Hillary.” In Bangladesh an en- 
tire village was named for her. But whatev- 
er affirmation they offered, those trips did 
little to help her come to terms with her 
skeptical audience at home. That was why, 
on the plane back from Beijing, in Ireland 
and in Latin America, the computer- 
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illiterate First Lady curled up wit 
pad on her lap to produce, in her : 
ble longhand, It Takes a Village. T 
| subtitled And Other Lessons Childr 
| Us, took most of 1995 to comple 
| writing of the book was important 
it gave her another major project 
volved in,” President Clinton to! 
“She's never comfortable unless sh 
ing on something big that she th 
have an impact.” For Hillary it w 
chance to redefine herself, to retu 
causes that had given shape to h 
adult life. As her critics might havc 
ed, she wrote glowingly of expensi 
programs, such as France's child- 
tem. But the book also provided gli 
| a surprisingly conservative Hillary 
vocated school uniforms long be 
husband’s campaign discovered t 
She praised the “heartening ef 
Promise Keepers to strengthen | 
and found common cause with v 
William Bennett on divorce and ra 
She even opened the shutters a cra: 
most speculated-upon marriage in 
“My strong feelings about divorce a 
fects on children have caused me t 
tongue more than a few times.” 7 
stayed on the best-seller lists for 2C 
As she contemplates the year 
Hillary, like her husband, can’t hel} 
over her legacy. (She’s already st! 
fret about the birthday and the hoo 
engendered: friends plan a rounc 
ties; her hometown Chicago has co 
fireworks; and the Democratic F 
surprise—has found in it another 
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for a fund raiser.) For one thing, her most 
tangible gift to the future, Chelsea, is on her 
own now. “I’m looking for ways to divert 
myself from my empty nest, and I'll take 
just about any dinner invitation I can get,” 
the First Lady joked recently. Bill too miss- 
es having the other night owl in the family 
around when he is up late working, and he 
even misses Hillary's nagging them both to 
get some sleep. “The phone doesn’t ring as 
much—not nearly as much,” the President 
laments. “And every now and then, we ease 
into her room and look around.” With 
Chelsea’s departure, the First Lady who 
mastered Game Boy has resolved to over- 
come her phobia of computers, Her chief 
of staff, Melanne Verveer, lately caught her 
thumbing through a book called Internet 
E-Mail for Dummies. 

But there are other forces besides the 
empty nest compelling Hillary to move on 
to the next project. Unlike those of her 
most recent predecessors, who were near- 
er retirement age when ~~ 
they left the White House, y 
Hillary's chance to make a 
mark doesn’t end when the 
helicopter rises from the 
South Lawn for the last . 
time. A few months ago, ~ 
she mused to her friend ac- 
tress Mary Steenburgen — 
that she and Bill might be — 
itinerant college professors 
for a while, taking stints at 
various campuses as they | 
sort out their future. On ! 
the other hand, says Steen- hithe 
burgen, the idea of putting 
down roots has more than a little appeal to 
a woman who has spent most of her adult 
life in government housing, with each elec- 
tion bringing the prospect of eviction. The 
President's vision has them sitting on a 
bench somewhere, “old people laughing 
about our lives and not begrudging young 
people having more time than we did.” 

Chances are, none of those fantasies will 
completely satisfy Hillary, who says, “I'll go 
on to do something else that I find challeng. 
ing and interesting.” Last Friday, Hillary 
and her entourage hiked a slick, muddy trail 
outside the remote Panamanian village of 
Chica, where a dozen peasant women were 
waiting at their nursery of guavas, pepper- 
mint and poinsettias. On a dilapidated bam- 
boo bench, Faustina Nufez told the First 
Lady in Spanish of the dream they had also 
harvested from the soil. “Our community 
could see we were a society of strong-willed 
women, and we were not going to step 
backward,” Nufiez said. For Hillary and her 
generation, that is a yearning that needs no 
translation. —With reporting by 
Ann Blackman/Washington 
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Margaret Carlson 


MOM’S WAY AND MY WAY 


It’s hard to know who came out ahead 


HERE’S THE GIRL THAT ONCE I WAS? I HEAR THAT SENTIMENT FRE- 

quently from friends approaching midlife. But I never heard it from 

my mother or the women in the neighborhood, and that wasn’t just 

because they didn’t go around paraphrasing Broadway musicals. Un- 

like Baby Boomer women, dear old Mom just soldiered on without 
theorizing too much about it. She didn’t look for meaning in a diaper, or make 
distinctions between quality vs. quantity time. She wished she were not so 
plump, but it would have never entered her mind to take two hours out of her 
day to jump around to an exercise video. Rocky marriages were talked about over 
coffee perked in a Farberware pot. But most women didn’t expect to find the 
moon and stars in another human being, or to perfect the institution of marriage. 
My parents had the good sense not to look for so much from each other that they 
couldn't stick with each other. 

When ’60s daughters became ’80s mothers, though, we looked back and saw 
our moms as chumps. They didn’t have it all, or even enough. 
We'd run banks, law firms and corporations while raising 
picture-perfect children who would like us as well as love us. 
We'd find husbands who would treat us as equals and not call 
it baby sitting when they stayed home to watch the kids. 

So as Hillary Rodham Clinton and her cohort of leading- 
edge Baby Boomers turn 50, it’s time to take stock. Women 
} are no longer forced to decide between children and careers 
(although our salaries are still only about 70% of men’s). The 
) kids survive; some thrive, despite the time bind of two par- 
ents running from work shift to home shift. We're tired— 
studies find women sleep fewer hours a week than their hus- 
bands—but happy. 
Or are we? Fathers today talk a sensitive game, but why 
__ do so few take paternity leave? The yuppie dad will put the 
baby in the Snugli, pick up a steak and light the grill Satur- 
Hillary Rodham and day then boast about having fixed dinner and taken care of 
brother Hugh with 6 baby all day. Come Monday he'll post a piece about it 
mother Dorothy Y y. C y he'll post a piece about i 
on the Internet. 

Many more of us are divorced now. Our kids have their clothes and hearts in 
separate houses. Middle age remains less forgiving to women than to men—and 
no women’s movement will ever change that. Our dads may have tuned out in 
their La-Z-Boy recliners, but fewer of them dumped a first family for second 
wives and second lives. Women may now have the means to leave dead mar- 
riages, but few go on to collect trophy husbands or start new families. 

Some days I look in the mirror, see my mother looking back and, after the 
shock passes, give in to it. Why was I so sure I could do it better? As Letty Cot- 
tin Pogrebin says in Getting Over Getting Older, it’s not so much our fading youth 
we worry about as our fading future. Hillary may have talked wistfully about 
adopting a child just as Chelsea was planning to leave home, not for the family- 
values vote, as cynics suggested, but to duplicate her one unambiguous triumph, 
the most successful and important enterprise of her life. 

Every summer my parents rented a cottage at the shore, lugging Melmac 
plates and jelly glasses, setting up a beach encampment by day, playing cards by 
night, always with the same families. Part of the pleasure came from there being 
ever more children and grandchildren—and the same spouses. All wasn’t sweet- 
ness in the family: doors were slammed, tears shed, dreams thwarted. With her 
energy and brains, my mother might have run General Motors. Instead she ran 
us, and felt there was no greater happiness. As we race from boardroom to court- 
room, soccer practice to PTA, with hardly a moment to savor any of it, the thought 
occurs to us that she may have been right. a 
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By JOHANNA MCGEARY 


MATURITY, SAID ERIK ERIK- 
son, the famous explorer of 
mY the human life cycle, is 

] ttv when you wake up on your 

¢ 50th birthday and don't re- 

gret your life. My classmates and I in the 


Radcliffe class of "67 have reached that 
daunting milestone. So what’s our answer? 





Those who have regrets keep them to 
themselves. The rest of us regularly offer up 
our judgments every five years, when Har- 
vard asks its graduates, male and female, to 
write about themselves for the class “Red- 
book,” a “collective autobiography of tri- 
umphs and failures, bragging and tales of 
woe.” As the preface to our just published 
30th-reunion report warns, what we have to 
say can be “breathtakingly candid, insight- 
ful, boring, witty, curmudgeonly, heart- 
breaking.” But it’s always an intriguing 
peep into 1,493 personal diaries. 

All told, the women of ’67 account for 
only 293 of those. We can hardly claim to 
speak for a generation except insofar as 
revolutions, including social ones, are often 
made by the few on the front edge. We are 
not the inventors of feminism, but we are its 
first lifelong beneficiaries, eager and able to 
enter whatever profession we contemplat 
ed. So we define a large part of ourselves by 
our job titles, and then change the jobs and 
the titles along the way. Margot Eberman de 





Ferranti turned 50 and resigned from the 
civil division at the Justice Department to 
become a mediator in local courts. Econo 
mist Karen Hagstrom Johnson says, “I still 
have the same job at the Federal Reserve 
Board. | think that I have fallen into the trap 
of letting my work expand to fit the available 
time.” Irene Marie Leary just decided to at 


tend law school while continuing full-time 

work for Texas Instruments. Computer scientist Elaine Lipshutz 
Best says, “I imagine it seems odd to people who remember me 
that I am working at Los Alamos National Lab. I haven't always 
felt comfortable there, but I’ve always managed to find projects- 
solar energy, earthquake modeling, biomedical applications 
that I was glad to contribute to.” 

We married too and had kids, and we rank our families above 
our professional accomplishments. Jane Hughes, wife and moth- 
er of two who has worked for 25 years as “a change agent” in gov- 
ernment and in foundations, says her “biggest surprise has been 
discovering that my family is the axis of my life, not my work.” Su- 
san Butler King Brown feels bewildered over having kids so late: 
“Would this have been easier in my 20s or 30s?” Lucy Lee Grimes 
Evans lists “mother of four” as her occupation even while decry- 
ing, as a member of her local Democratic town committee, how 
‘women are still woefully underrepresented” in state and nation- 
al politics. But for lots of us, like Susan Smith Ellenberg, our chil- 
dren are all grown up and “we've had to get used to being less a 
part of their lives.” 

We overwhelmingly 
ney, academic and shrink. There’s a 60s mentality at work here, 
looking for jobs that do good. Yes, we thought then and continue 





chose a few vocations: physician, attor- 
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to think that even lawyers are in the business of changing the 
world for the better, which is why so many of us specialize in pub- 
lic policy, criminal defense and pro bono work. Ingrid Olsen- 
Tjensvold, counsel to the Cortland County, N.Y., department of 
social services, is deeply rewarded by “having a hand in keeping 
children safe from harm.” Margaret Brown White works with the 
worst of the mentally ill and finds it “rather extraordinary work,” 
a compelling witness to “the effort, against such obstacles, that 
people make every day to stay connected to life.” Connected is a 
word we use a lot. 

All that opportunity earned us considerable satisfaction, yet 
there were big stumbles too—a classmate was briefly a welfare 
mother, and a summa cum laude grad with a Ph.D. is doing “odd 
jobs”—and the searing realization that we could fall short of our 
high expectations. Psychologist Susan King Brown admitted in the 
25th-reunion book the secret in many of our 50-year-old hearts: 
how hard it is to come to terms with the fact that “I’m not at the 
top of my field ... that I will probably never do any significant or 
well-known intellectual work.” Vivien Weir Russe says she was 
asked recently if she had fulfilled her life’s ambition. “The irony 
is Ihave no memory of having any concept of my future.” We were 
too busy chasing it 
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A few of us came up against discrimination and were beaten 
down. Linda McVeigh Mathews, a distinguished journalist, re- 
signed from a newspaper when her editors would not allow her 
to cover the same foreign beat as her journalist husband, and has 
just left another paper after being “emotionally battered” by her 
boss. In a variety of corporations Marilyn Wilt “encountered the 
glass ceiling again and again” and quit the business world to “em- 
power” herself. 

At this late date, there are no second families for women. A 
startling number of men in the class remarried in the 90s and had 
a fresh batch of children. Meimei Chang, who married for the first 
time in 1992 and thereby acquired grownup stepchildren, right- 
ly considers herself to be “defying the odds that a woman over 45 
could do so!” Far more numerous are the divorced women who 
never remarried. Or the surprising number who, sometimes 
without intending to, never married at all. “Marriage has contin- 
ued to elude me,” says Cynthia McClintock, who adopted a 
daughter anyway. Sharon Jean O’Brien said in her 25th-reunion 
note that she “felt like the fortysomething woman in the joke- 
Oops, I forgot to get married! I forgot to have children!” Some- 
times, she adds, “these things just happen to you. I never con- 
sciously chose.” But among the never marrieds may be other 
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Hillary's cohort: 
Radcliffe 67 turns 
50 too, and adds up 
its stars and scars 





Susana Rossbergs, who flatly declare, “I’m 
allergic to marriage.” 

Men have midlife crises. Women have 
menopause. The men talk openly about 
their middle-aged rambunctions, and the 
women of the pain that these caused. 
Martha Halpin Pleasure’s husband of 26 
years moved out, she said, when “it seemed 
he had a midlife meltdown,” and she was 
not alone among classmates who recounted 
how hard it was to cope when men they 
thought they knew intimately came apart 
in drastic ways. We women, though, say not 
a word about menopause. Maybe we deem 
it unseemly, but there is little shame at- 
tached to this fact of life anymore. Or 
maybe estrogen replacement is transform- 
ing menopause into little more than a pass- 
ing nuisance. 

We don’t talk much about other forms of 
aging either. Antonia Bryan was singular in 
her candor: “Fifty sucks. I don’t like gaining 
weight or the effects of gravity. I can’t stand 
a soft jawline. White hairs offend me.” 
Maybe in five years we'll report that we 
dyed our hair or underwent plastic surgery 
But Bryan makes a subtler point about how 
aging discriminates against women. Now 
that she’s 50, she “finds it disconcerting to 
be virtually invisible to most men. Unless 
they knew me when,” she says, they don’t 
see her as sexy. 

We worry more about our souls now. 
The search for spiritual solace has intruded 
into our Cartesian ways. For Kim Westsmith 
Simmons, it has led to becoming born again 
as a Christian. For Carol Emma Carlson, it 
has been a dogged determination to take orders as an Episcopal 
priest in the face of the church's struggle over the ordination of 
women. For Jeanne Harris Armstrong, it is the belated “discovery 
of spirituality and finding myself active in the local church.” 

Despite our fat stock portfolios, a lot of us embrace without 
embarrassment our corny '60s ideals. Bronwen Taylor Tudor: “I 
still believe in those quaintly passé ideals of peace, justice and 
progressive taxation.” Nancy Uhlar Murray works as director of 
education for the American Civil Liberties Union, taking kids 
south to learn about the civil rights movement. Ann Straffin Hall 
is co-pastor of a Baptist church that offers sanctuary to Central 
American refugees and conscientious objectors. Whatever our 
politics, we want to “give back” something to society. For 
women and men alike, the age of volunteerism has begun. Some 
of it, as Annie Gottlieb says, is the “citizenship activity that 
seems to kick in instinctually at this age.” Now that Cary Strat- 
ton Boyd has dispatched her child to college, she wants to find 
“ways in which we can give back some of what we have been giv 
en, if not in money, then in time and caring.” Augusta Dawes 
Stewart says she wants “to devote the next decades to learning 
to reach out more and share the blessings.” At 50, we're still 
brimming with restlessness, Lt 
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The White House Adrift 


The staff pleads incompetence over the wayward 
videos. But is the President even paying attention? 


By JAMES CARNEY WASHINGTON 


HE SCARIEST PART ABOUT WORKING 
for Bill Clinton used to be his “purple 
rages” —violent bursts of room-shaking 
anger that could drain the blood from 
the face of even the most confident aide. 
Back then, Clinton’s emotional engagement 
in his presidency could be measured by the 
intensity of his hair-trigger temper. 

Which is why his response to the latest 
White House blunder says so much about 
Bill Clinton’s presidency now. Four years 
ago, a staff member would rather have re- 
signed than be the one to tell the boss 
about the ill-timed release of the video- 
tapes made of Clinton’s coffees with big- 
money donors. Yet when deputy White 
House counsel Cheryl Mills brought him 
the news, first disclosed by Time, Clinton 
responded in private much as he did last 
week in public: with frustration, but also 
with fatalistic detachment. “He doesn’t do 
the big temper tantrum as much 
as he used to,” says a senior White 
House official. “The undisci- 
plined Bill Clinton of the past 
would be obsessed with this 
videotape business. Now he 
doesn’t let things like that preoc- 
cupy him.” 

That might be a relief if it also 
didn’t reflect something more 
troubling: a White House without 
energy and a sense of purpose. 
Clinton’s 1997 has been slow off 
the ground. His initiatives on race 
and volunteerism have fizzled 
from lack of follow-up. His push to 
improve public education has 
lacked ambition: Administration 
officials admit they made stan- 
dardized tests the centerpiece of 
their plan not because anyone 
thinks they are the most vital im- 
provement but because they are 
the least expensive. And the Pres- 
ident’s current efforts to bolster 
his trade-negotiating authority 
may have come too late to save the 
legislation, Even the balanced- 
budget deal was more an item off 
the President’s 1995 and 1996 
checklists than a postelection new 
idea. Yet since midsummer, 
White House aides have been say- 
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ing not to expect a new agenda from Clin- 
ton until his next State of the Union ad- 
dress in January. “We're still not sure what 
a post-balanced-budget world looks like,” 
laments one. 

For a President fast closing in on lame- 
duck status, six months is a long time to 
spend on forging a legacy. But Clinton’s 
mind is elsewhere. He no 
longer sits in on lengthy poli- 
cy bull sessions with his advis- 
ers, and he has stopped read- 
ing about new developments 
in the various investigations 
and lawsuits that nip at his 
Administration, _ preferring 
the occasional briefing in- 
stead, Since recovering from 
his knee injury, he has taken 
to playing golf not just on 
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praises the President’s newfound balance 
between work and leisure, and insists Clin- 
ton’s hours on the fairways provide impor- 
tant “think time.” Says another top adviser: 
“No one can ever accuse this President of 
keeping Ronald Reagan hours.” 

But even if the President shows no 
signs of turning into a tee-timing Ike or a 
napping Gipper, his White House remains 
strangely paralyzed. Its staff has been pre- 
occupied for quite some time with the im- 
pending departure of some key players. 
Chief of staff Erskine Bowles has made no 
secret of his desire to return home to 
North Carolina, but the search for his suc- 
cessor has dragged on since spring. Frank 
Raines, the Budget Director, pre-emptive- 
ly took his name out of the run- 
2 ning, but Clinton is said to be 
> pressing him to reconsider. 
2 Meanwhile, a President whose 
team has already lost the intellec- 
~ tual energy and political acumen 
* of such first-term stars as George 
¢ Stephanopoulos, Harold Ickes, 
Don Baer and, yes, Dick Morris is 
facing another wave of retire- 
ments. Among those polishing 
their résumés include spokesman 


‘ HIEF : . . 
weekends, but on workday af- ele plo McCurry, counselor Doug Sosnik 
ternoons. White House press utthe searchfora _ and, if he doesn’t get Bowles’ job, 
secretary Mike McCurry successorcontinues chief lobbyist John Hilley. 





MORE TIME FOR PLEASURE: The President these days seems to 
prefer tee time to the long policy sessions he once conducted 


Challenges loom: a child-care 
= conference, a summit on global 
¢ warming, maybe even Social Secu- 
rity reform. But what best mobi- 
lizes this White House is a purely 
political fight, preferably a cam- 
 paign. Which is why many mem- 

bers of the President’s top staff 
quickly volunteered to rush across 
the street when Al Gore needed 
help explaining his role in the cam- 
paign fund-raising mess. “Having 
an election out there gives people a 
cause,” says a White House official. 
In a White House addicted to cam- 
paigning, the Vice President is the 
employer of choice. 

The young Arkansas Gover- 
nor who once promised “change 
vs. more of the same” now care- 
fully guards the status quo. As 
long as the economy remains 
buoyant, so too will Clinton’s poll 
numbers, Though hardly an ob- 
jective observer, Speaker Newt 
Gingrich has a point when he ac- 
cuses the President of dedicating 
his second term to the sole pur- 
pose of conserving his popularity. 
It’s a shield against headlines like 
the ones last week over the miss- 
ing videotapes. No wonder he is 
loath to risk it. a 
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Gillian Kilberg has a 
Talent for Helping 
Kids Play and Grow 


That’s Why She’s a Prudential Spirit of Community Award Honoree 


Gillian Kilberg, 18, of McLean, Virginia is just one of Prudential’s 1997 Spirit of Community Award 
honorees. By using her inheritance to start a summer camp for underprivileged children, Gillian 
has helped children in need to discover new happiness and friendship. 


Lessons learned from 
“Grandma Rita.” In memory 
of her grandmother, Gillian used her 
inheritance to found 

“Grandma Rita's 

Children,” a summer 

camp that provides 

day trips for needy 

and abused 

children. With her 

contagious Spirit of 

Community, Gillian 

recruited more than 70 

volunteer counselors to 

help kids create memories that 

will last a lifetime. 


Prudential shines a 
spotlight on Gillian and 
America’s other young 
volunteer heroes. Prudential 
created the Spirit of Community 
Award in partnership with the 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals to honor Gillian 
and other kids with outstanding 
community service achievements. 
During a special ceremony recently 


in Washington, D.C., the award was 
presented to 104 young heroes. We 
proudly congratulate all Prudential 
Spirit of Community Award 
honorees — and hope that 
others will be inspired by 
their example. 


Find out how 
local heroes 
can be honored. 
There's a lot that 
kids are doing in your 
community. Feeding the 
homeless. Planting trees. Visiting 
the elderly. Help us to honor these 
young heroes. Applications and 
information on the program 
are available at your middle school 
or high school principal's office. 
You can also visit our website at 
www.prudential.com/community. 


Or you can write to us at Prudential, 
751 Broad Street, 16th floor, Newark, 
NJ 07102. Or call us at (201) 802-4568. 
Applications are due to school 
principals by October 30, 1997. 


(by Prudential 
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Forbes Gets His Calling 


The early campaigner blamed the religious right 
for his 96 primary loss. If you can't beat ‘em ... 


By JOHN F. DICKERSON 


HOSE CLOSE TO STEVE FORBES KNOW 
only this about his spiritual life: he’s 
an Episcopalian and attends St. John 

on the Mountain in Bernardsville, N.J 
Perhaps you'd be circumspect about your 
faith too if your father had made you wear a 
kilt to Sunday services as a kid. “He hadn't 
given an awful lot of thought to these kinds 
of issues until he started running for Presi- 
dent last year,” says Forbes supporter Gor- 
don Humphrey. Nor had Forbes spent 
much time communing with the more 
demonstrative branches of Protestantism. 
“As an Episcopalian, he never rubbed 
shoulders too much with Baptists and those 
who fall into the category of 
religious conservatives.” 

But as Forbes tries a sec 
ond time for the Republican 
Party’s presidential nomina 
tion, he is rubbing a lot of 
those shoulders. After he set- 
tled into a black Chevrolet 
Suburban last June for a dri- 
ve with the Rev. Louis Shel 
the ultraconservative 
founder of the Traditional 
Values Coalition, Forbes en- 
dured an hour-long grilling. 
The asked for 
Forbes’ view about abortion 
(against), school choice (for), 
and the “homosexual-rights 
agenda” (against, but no ha- 


don, 


preacl 1e1 


rassment, please). “I was a 
doubter,” says Sheldon. “The 
stereotype from the 1996 
campaign was that Steve 


Forbes was clearly pro-choice 
and clearly libertarian.” Shel 
don emerged a believer. “By 
the time we got there,” he re 
calls, “we were chatting away 


Forbes courted the religious right since last 
year's election that G.o.P. elders who once 
treated him as an amusing sideshow now 
talk of him as a comer to watch in the ear 
ly stages of the 2000 campaign. “No one is 
laughing now,” says Republican Congress 
man Bill Paxon. 

Forbes’ wooing of religious conserva 
tives is, above all, a reaction to the failure of 
his last campaign. After an early spurt in last 
year’s Republican primaries, Forbes was 
forced out of the race in part because he was 
indifferent to the party's powerful Christian 
Coalition wing. At one point, remembered 
by campaign chairman Malcolm Wallop as 
“that big catastrophe in Iowa,” Forbes took 
off after the organization for falsely painting 


Forbes on the 
trail in Atlanta 
last month 





COURTING THE CHRISTIAN CONSERVATIVES 


him as pro-abortion rights. “The Christian 
Coalition does not speak for most Chris 
tians,” he said. 

To avoid such costly confrontations, 
Forbes is recasting himself more to the 
Christian Coalition’s liking while insisting he 
is not undergoing a makeover. “This is 
where Steve has always been,” says Bill Dal 
Col, former campaign manager and presi- 
dent of the Forbes think tank. Forbes’ pastor 
at St. John on the Mountain says Forbes has 
a track record of talking thoughtfully about 
religious subjects in the confines of his own 
church. In May 1994 “he gave really a re- 
markable speech on the subject of religion 
ethics and spirituality on the one hand and 
corporate life and free enterprise on the oth- 
er,” says the Rev. Al Niese. “It was wonder- 
fully witty initially and then marvelously 
deep and thoughtful. He really seemed to be 
comfortable with his voice here.” 

Forbes’ background prepared him to be 
more comfortable quoting John Adams than 
citing John the Baptist. “In his religious tra 
dition, taciturnity surrounded the private 
sphere,” says theologian and longtime friend 

Michael Novak. That was obvious 
z during the 1996 campaign, when 
Forbes came face to face with the 
= Christian activists. Retired New 
Hampshire Senator 
: Humphrey recalls arranging a 
5 meeting between Forbes and 
Ralph Reed, then the Christian 
* Coalition’s 


Gordon 


executive director 
“Reed came bounding up the 
steps of the campaign bus, and 
you could see in his face that 
Steve was uneasy mixing with 
these folks.” 

Now Forbes speaks their lan- 
guage. Gone is his trademark ob- 
session with the flat tax, replaced 
with a 
moral issues ranging from par- 
tial-birth abortion to assisted sui 
cide (against both). Advisers who 
urged distance from the Christ 
ian Coalition have been dumped 
in favor of consultants who 
worked for Pat Buchanan; 
speeches about the gold standard 
are outnumbered by perorations 
on “loyalty, love, diligence and 


broader discourse on 


like two old cousins.” Paid for radio ads Does not believe abortion duty.” Forbes has also tried to 

Since withdrawing from demanding an end to should be illegal for earn his bona fides by spending 
the presidential race 19 partial-birth abortions victims of rape or incest money: in early May his organi 
months ago, Forbes has been - zation paid for radio and televi 
attempting to sell himself asa md baloclasar aka sion ads in seven states to sway 
social conservative to reli- “life begins at conception” pecans saest rere abortion undecided Senators into sup- 
gious leaders like Sheldon porting the national _partial- 
That’s no mean feat for a pa Does not favor special Supports most-favored- birth-abortion ban being debated 
trician publisher, but there rights or protection for nation trading status for in Congress. And he scored a spot 
are signs that the crusade is homosexuals People’s Republic of China at center stage when the Christ- 


working. So adroitly has- 
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ian Coalition announced its new 
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agenda in Washington on Aug. 26. He won 
big applause at the group's national conven- 
tion with his assertion that “life begins at 
conception.” Next week in Policy Review 
magazine he will publish his most extensive 
essay yet on issues dear to the Christian con- 
servatives, titled “The Moral Basis of a Free 
Society.” Thick with references to Thomas 
Jefferson, Teddy Roosevelt and the Great 
Awakening, it reads like a postgraduate the- 
sis on the role of morality in the national 
consciousness, “The Founders, even those 
most suspicious of organized religion, be- 
lieved ... that man himself and the world in 
which he lived were created and sustained 
by a just and loving God,” writes Forbes. 
Says Reed: “What you're seeing is a work in 
progress. Forbes has come a long way from 
those awkward moments in 1996.” 

For one thing, he has become more 
confessional in a series of meetings and 
lunches with top religious leaders. “He 
was right on target about the problems 
families are having with raising children 
and morality and education,” says Bever- 
ly Lehaye, founder of Concerned Women 


for America, who had a private chat with | 


Forbes. “He sounded like a concerned 


dad.” Speaking to the Christian Coalition | 


last month, Forbes talked about his moth- 
er’s death to illustrate his point about doc- 
tor-assisted suicide. “I’ve listened careful- 
ly and been very attracted to him,” says 
Jerry Falwell, whom Forbes has courted 
on three separate occasions. “He is a man 
of faith, but I don’t think that he is going 
to become a Baptist evangelist any more 
than I think George Bush or Ronald Rea- 
gan might.” 

While some of Forbes’ rhetoric has 
changed, his views still make him unac- 
ceptable as the standard-bearer for that 
wing of the party. He will not push for a 
constitutional amendment to outlaw abor- 
tion altogether. “You have to recognize that 
in a democracy, people are not with you 
yet, and therefore you have to persuade,” 
he says. So leaders like James Dobson of 
Focus on the Family, who met with him 
one on one, come away disappointed. As 
Dobson’s lieutenant Gary Bauer puts it, 
“We're way too far down the road to be sat- 
isfied with snappy applause lines.” 

Forbes does bring to this campaign, 
however, the advantage he had in the last 
one: money. The multimillionaire who 
spent $42 million in his last race is still 
worth an estimated $400 million. He has 
raised $2 million to fund his postelection 
travels—spending only $100,000 of his 
own—and says he'll raise it all next time if 
he runs. But he’s leaving open the option of 
spending his own money. That's something 
putative candidates like Dan Quayle and 
Lamar Alexander can only dream of. uw 
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The Real Partial-Birth War 
Stymied in Washington, antiabortion crusaders 
have won victories in statehouse after statehouse 


OR MOST POLITICAL ACTIVISTS, MANEU- 

vering a bill through the twists and 

turns of Congress is the ultimate act. 

But for antiabortion activists, last 
week’s overwhelming vote in the House to 
ban partial-birth abortions was merely a 
sideshow. They knew President Clinton 
would veto the bill—and on Friday he did, 
effectively putting off any more debate un- 
til next session. More important, they 
knew there is another battlefield—state- 
houses across the country—where, time af- 
ter time, they are winning the fight. 

This year alone, 15 states have out- 


MAKING LAW: Arkansas legislators pass protesters on their way to 
debate a bill to banning partial-birth abortions. The bill became law 


lawed a rarely used procedure known po- 
litically as partial-birth abortion and de- 
scribed medically as “intact dilation and 
extraction.” To pro-choice groups, the new 
laws in states from Rhode Island to Mon- 
tana represent an alarming challenge to 
the fundamental principles set down by 
the Supreme Court’s Roe v. Wade decision 
in 1973. “The antiabortion movement has 
in one sense already won,” says Janet Ben- 
shoof, president of the Center for Repro- 
ductive Law & Policy, which is challenging 
nine of the new laws in court. 

At the center of the debate is a medical 
procedure in which a doctor partly delivers 
a late-term fetus and then uses a suction 
device to extract brain tissue before re- 
moving the rest of the body. Advocates on 
either side dispute why these abortions are 
performed and how many are done each 
year. Even doctors cannot agree: the 
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American Medical Association supports a 
ban, while the American College of Obste- 
tricians and Gynecologists opposes it. 

Many of the new state laws ignore 
medical definitions and rely instead on the 
emotionally charged phrase partial birth. 
In Arkansas, one of the states where new 
laws are being contested in court, Little 
Rock lawyer and state legislator Lisa Fer- 
rell said last week that she knew the law 
contained no actual medical definition of 
partial birth but she voted for the measure 
because the procedure is “horrifying.” The 
Arkansas ban, like the one passed by Con- 
. gress, does not take 
x into account the 
health of the pregnant 
woman or make a dis- 
tinction between a vi- 
able fetus and a nonvi- 
able one—two issues 
enshrined by the 
Supreme Court. 

The stage for the 
statehouse triumphs 
was set in 1996, 
when organizations 
like the conservative 
National Right to 
Life Committee real- 
ized that no partial- 
birth bill was likely to 
get through Con- 
gress that year. The 
group set about 
drafting model bills 
for the states and providing information to 
affiliates nationwide. At the grass-roots lev- 
el, activists organized prayer vigils and 
phone banks to persuade state legislators. 
The strategy has worked. Douglas Johnson, 
legislative director of the NRLC, believes 
the push has changed the nature of the 
abortion debate. “The question is now de- 
termining what are the parameters of Roe.” 

Judges in eight states have temporari- 
ly suspended enforcement of the legisla- 
tion, and in Michigan the state law has 
been declared unconstitutional. Both 
sides expect the issue to reach the 
Supreme Court, but in the meantime 
there is no respite in the trenches. Other 
court decisions may be made where judg- 
ments are pending. And legislators in 
several states are preparing reworded bills, 
designed to get around judicial rulings, for 
next session. —By Sally B. Donnelly/Little Rock 
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We fly wherever you do. 


Maybe it’s to present that 
arduous proposal clenched 
tightly in your hands. Or simply 
to accept an award earned for a 
lifetime’s work. Whatever your 
reason for flying, you have 
business on your mind. 

And the fact that you arrive 
relaxed and prepared is just as 
important to us as why and where 
you're going. Which is why we 
make it our business to ensure 
getting to that important place 


is as smooth as possible. 


Call your Travel Agent or Delta Air Lines at 1-800-221-1212, or visit us at www.delta-air.com 
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In a dramatic turn, an alleged one-man rampage 
may have become a seven-pointed conspiracy 


By HOWARD CHUA-EOAN 


HIS IS A TWICE-TOLD TALE, AND THE 
second telling magnifies the terror of 

the first. It takes place in Pearl, a town 

of 22,000 outside Jackson, Miss., flus- 
tered for years by an unwelcome reputa- 
tion as the state’s unofficial capital for dou- 
ble-wide-trailer salesmen. Two weeks ago, 
however, true infamy was visited on Pearl. 
At 8 a.m. on Oct. 1, Luke Woodham, 16, 
bookish and overweight, drove a 
white Chevy Corsica up to his high 
school. That was already a sign of 
trouble: the young man had poor vi- 
sion and was driven to school every 
day by his mother. But three hours 
earlier that morning, Mary Ann 
Woodham, 50, had been stabbed to 
death with a butcher knife in the 
home she shared with her son. 
Luke Woodham walked into Pearl 
High’s commons, an enclosure cre- 
ated by the school's buildings. He 
then took a .30-.30 rifle from be- 
neath his blue trench coat and 
opened fire, wounding seven school- 
mates and killing two, Lydia Kaye 
Dew, 17, and Christina Menefee, 16, a girl 
he once dated. He was subdued by assistant 
principal Joel Myrick, who pulled a .45-cal. 
pistol from his car and ordered the gunman 
to the ground. “Mr. Myrick,” said Wood- 
ham, “I was the guy who gave you the dis- 
count on the pizza the other night.” Wood- 
ham had been hoping to make the assistant 
manager's program at the local Domino’s. 
As Woodham was charged with the 
murders of his mother and two classmates, 
his hometown went into deep mourning, 
stunned at the rampage. But was it just the 
work of one man? Last week a second tale 
wrapped itself around the first, to the greater 
dismay of Pearl. Six friends of Woodham’s 
were arrested on Oct. 7 on murder-conspir- 
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acy charges. Two of the suspects, Donald 
Brooks II, 17, and Marshall (“Grant”) Boyette 
Jr., 18, were accused of plotting to murder 
Brooks’ father, a local fire fighter. The police 
gave no reasons for that subplot, and after his 
father pleaded for him, Brooks was released 
on his own recognizance. Two other sus 

pects, Wesley Brownell, 17, and Delbert 
Shaw, 18, posted bail at week's end. The sev 

en friends appear to have formed what they 
called “the Group.” Several members of the 





LUKE WOODHAM: Like his friends above, he has pleaded not 
guilty to all charges; right, a sign proclaiming Luke’s divinity 


Group belonged to the Junior Classical 
League, which studied Latin. Some appar- 
ently had a penchant for black clothing and 
for the broodings on nihilism of the 19th cen- 
tury philosopher Friedrich Nietzsche. 

But what kind of conspiracy was it? The 
authorities have been vague. On Tuesday 
Pearl’s mayor, Jimmy Foster, told the Clar 
ion-Ledger of Jackson that his son Kyle, 17 
was one of Woodham’s intended victims 
“for the shock value of shooting the mayor’s 
son.” During the shooting spree, Woodham 
had allegedly turned to one of the injured 
boys to apologize, saying the bullet was 
meant for Foster 

The shooting had its philosophical ve- 
neer. Justin Sledge, 16, a friend of Wood- 
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DANIEL THOMPSON “GRANT” BOYETT 





ham’s, not only disrupted a prayer vigil for: 
the victims but, dressed in a black trench 

coat, black shirt and dark glasses, also dis- 

tributed to the media a page allegedly 

copied from Woodham’s notebook. In an: 
apparent reference to Boyette, the note in-j 
structed “Grant” to read a passage to the; 
public from Nietzsche’s 1887 book, The 
Gay Science, a section containing the: 
philosopher's famous declaration, “God is § 
dead. God remains dead. And we have: 
killed him.” 

Woodham specifically mentioned the 
Nietzsche character who declares God's 
death: “the madman,” an enlightened being 
whom the rest of the world perceives as lu- 
natic. The madman declares, “I have come 
too early My time is not yet.” In his note, 
Woodham purportedly wrote his own rant 

“I am not insane! I am angry. This 

world s on me for the final time. 

I am not spoiled or lazy; for murder 

is not weak and slow-witted; murder 

is gutsy and daring. I killed because 

People like me are mistreated every 

¢ day... 1am malicious because I am 

He then said, “Grant, 
see you in the holding cell!” 

Sledge explained that Wood 

ham’s actions were not the result of 

> a “boyfriend-girlfriend thing” or 

the breakup of his parents’ mar 

riage five years ago. “He did it be- 

cause society as a whole put down 

the thinkers and the true geniuses 

of the world.” Sledge was among 

the six arrested last week. 

Pearl is rife with rumors: that others 
maybe some adults—helped plot the con- 
spiracy, that a map exists assigning each sus 


miserable.” 


pect to a point in the commons in a plan that 
would have resulted in greater bloodshed 

that the Group was inspired by The Secret 
History, a best-selling novel about New Eng- 
land college students and murder. Notes 
have been pasted up declaring, in Greek let- 
ters, “Luke is God.” The stories are over- 
whelming the town. “We don’t know what 
the motive was,” says Mayor Foster, who says 
there is no proof of a hit list or of cult activity 

“But there’s no way to justify this. It’s made 
me sick. I’m just sick.” —Reported by Sylvester 
Monroe/Atianta, Dee Gill and Jill Farrell King/Pearl 
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Turning the Beat Around 


Right-wing Cuban exiles suddenly focus their ire 
on one of their favorites, superstar Gloria Estefan 


O MOST OF THE WORLD, GLORIA ESTE- | 


fan is a pop superstar, the goddess of 

salsa, the muse of Miami. But in the 

city dubbed Little Havana because of 
its large Cuban-exile population, Estefan, 
40, is more than that. She is the emotion- 
laden embodiment of the Cuban-Ameri- 
can dream. Her family fled Castro’s com- 
munist regime when she was just two years 
old, and today thousands of Cuban exiles 
celebrate her success as though it were 


BETRAYER? The singer is in a political hornet’s nest 


their own. Gloria, they exult, is the “glory” 
of Cuba. 

But last week Miami's beloved daugh- 
ter found herself under attack by many of 
the same people who once adored her. On 
Spanish-language radio, she was blasted 
as a pro-communist traitor. Fellow Cuban 
exiles threatened to burn her CDs in the 
streets of Calle Ocho, the main drag in Lit- 
tle Havana. 

What started the fire? The Grammy 
Award-winning singer had written a let- 
ter to the Miami Herald in support of a 
volunteer who was kicked off a Metro- 
Dade arts board. Peggi McKinley was 





fired for saying officials should end their 


ban on Cuba-based artists performing at 
county-sponsored events. As a result of 
the law, the French-based organizers of a 
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major Latin American and Caribbean mu- 
sic conference had threatened to abandon 
Miami as a future venue, a move that 
would cost the city millions of dollars. “As 
an American,” Estefan wrote, “I am 
frightened to see our most basic liberties 
being trampled on in the march for polit- 
ical gain. As a Cuban American, I am em- 
barrassed that non-Cubans might think 
that we are all of a narrow mind.” 
Estefan was stung by the resulting 
criticism. But she couldn't 
have been too surprised. Pol- 
itics in Miami is controlled by 
older, hard-line Cuban exiles 
4 who oppose anything that 
= even slightly hints of dealing 
with or accommodating the 
Castro regime. They routine- 
ly compare Fidel Castro to 
Adolf Hitler, and liken the 
plight of exiles from Cuba to 
that of Jews who perished 
during the Holocaust. Mod- 
erate Cubans often practice 
self-censorship in order to 
avoid the consequences. In 
the past Estefan has generally 
kept a low profile. But she 
said that this time she felt 
compelled to speak out. “I 
understand the hardships 
that we from Cuba have expe- 
rienced,” she wrote. “But for 
this reason we must defend 
everyone's freedom, even if it 
means personal pain.” 
Cuba-based artists, who 
are considered ambassadors of Castro’s 
revolution, are frequent targets of exile 
wrath. When jazz pianist Gonzalo Rubal- 
caba performed in downtown Miami in 
April 1996, a crowd of 200 demonstrators 
spat on concertgoers as they tried to enter 
the theater. Three months later, a few days 
before singer Rosita Fornes, 74, was sched- 
uled to perform at a popular night spot, 
someone threw a Molotov cocktail through 
the window. The concerts were canceled, 
and the restaurant, Centro Vasco, a Miami 
institution, was shut down. “They feel like 
they are in a situation of war,” says Miguel 
Gonzalez Pando, a Cuba researcher at 
Florida International University, “so any 
dissent is tantamount to treason.” In the 
U.S., so is denying a person the right to 
free speech. —By Tammerlin Drummond/Miami 
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JONBENET RAMSEY: No conclusion in sight 


Starting Over 


Is the investigation off to a 
fresh start or an impasse? 


HY HAS THE MURDERER OF SIX- 

year-old JonBenet Ramsey not 

been arrested, almost 10 months 

after her bludgeoned body was 
found in the basement of her house? If 
Boulder, Colo., police chief Tom Koby is to 
be believed, the problems lie in the press 
coverage, in strains with the district attor- 
ney’s office, even in the “very intense per- 
sonality” of Boulder’s chief detective—and 
not in Koby’s much criticized leadership of 
the police department. Brandishing a 
copy of the U.S. Constitution, Koby stunned 
a press conference in Boulder last Friday 
by dumping his top detective from the 
case and railing against the media. At the 
same time, he brushed aside substantive 
questions about the slow progress in the 
investigation. 

In an apparently preplanned move at 
the press conference, Koby produced a copy 
of the Constitution and asked for those who 
had read it to raise their hands. He then 
pointed to the First Amendment, which he 
said gave the press “awesome freedom and 
also awesome responsibility. I think the 
responsibility is lacking in this case. I'm 
not mad at you; I’m disappointed in you.” 

In replacing Detective Commander 
John Eller with Patrol Commander Mark 
Beckner as supervisor of the investiga- 
tion, Koby said he “thought the chemistry 
might work better.” Koby was the subject 
of a no-confidence vote by members of his 
department in May, and police sources 
say relations between Koby and Eller had 
been strained for months. “This public 
backbiting is out of control,” says Craig 
Silverman, a former Denver prosecutor. 
“This was a good day for the killer of Jon- 
Benet.” Silverman says the removal of 
Eller could prove disastrous should the 
case ever go to trial. “A jury will not con- 
vict if it doesn’t trust the police and does- 
n't trust the prosecutor,” he said. “Now it 
is clear the police don’t even trust each 
other, and that will all be exploited by the 
defense attorneys.” | —By Terry McCarthy/ 
Boulder 
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THE NEW VOLVO V70 ALL-WHEEL DRIVE CROSS COUNTRY. it is, no doubt, the last thing you would've expected from 


Volvo-a car that can not only help save your life, but help save your soul as well. But with its rugged leather and 
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canvas-like interior, 67 cubic feet of cargo space (with rear seat down), and remarkable all-wheel-drive traction, the 
Volvo V70 AWD Cross Country can see you through just about any adventure life, or your soul, may have in store. 











THE NEW VOLVO V70 ALL-WHEEL DRIVE. if ever there were a Volvo designed to inspire confidence and security, 


it is this one. Specially engineered to automatically and instantly adjust'to whatever road conditions you 
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encounter, the Volvo AWD offers you the precious ability to go where you want, when you want. Not to 
mention, of course, the no less precious ability to return. 

















How the Volvo 
All-Wheel-Drive System 
Functions 





the red color is an indication of 
the relative amount of torque. 





If the front wheels start to spin, 
power is transferred to the rear 
wheels, thanks to the viscous 
coupling. 





system on the front axle and the 
locking differential on the rear 
axle, distributes more power to 
the wheel with the best grip. 





When the driver brakes, the 
freewheel unit disengages the 
drive to the rear wheels, for 
greater braking stability. 


VOLVO 


The new Volvo V70 AWD 
Sportswagons embody the next 
logical progression in our never- 
ending quest to enhance the 
safety and security of our cars. 

In this case, the quest 
not only takes the form of 
energy-absorbing structures, 
steel safety cages, and front 
and side impact air bags, but 
an “intelligent” all-wheel-drive 
system that has been specially 
engineered to automatically and 
instantly adjust to whatever road 
surface you encounter. 

It is a system that requires 
no activation or intervention on 


your part, and is fully engaged 





at all times. We believe that 
the wealth of features with 
which the V70 AWDs have been 
equipped -the robust viscous 
coupling unit, the state-of-the-art 
TRACS electronic traction control 
system, the automatic locking 
rear differential- elevates these 
cars to a level of performance 
and all-weather mobility that 
is difficult, if not impossible, 
to surpass. 

For the name of a Volvo 
retailer near you or for informa- 
tion about a test drive, call 
1-800-336-8440. Visit our Web 
site at www.volvocars.com. 


Drive safely. 


©1997 Volvo Cars of North America, Inc. Drive Sately is a trademark of Volvo Cars of North America, Inc. Always remember to wear your seat belt 
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Kudos for a Crusader 


Jody Williams wins the Nobel Peace Prize for her 
campaign to ban land mines around the world 


By GINIA BELLAFANTE 


SHE CAME OF AGE NOT IN 
Kabul or Luanda or any 
other of a number of 
cities where the trauma 
of war would have given 
impetus to her quest to 

eradicate the legacies of 

the battlefield. Rather, Jody 

Williams spent much of her life in the 

serene, clapboard-church-dotted hamlet of 

Putney, Vt., where, last Friday, the day after 

her 47th birthday, she received word that she 

had been awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. 
Forthright and irreverent, Williams 

emerged from her farmhouse to greet the 

press in jeans, a tank top and bare feet. She 








shares the $1 million award with her six- | 


year-old coalition, the International Cam- 
paign to Ban Landmines (1cBL), which has 
helped persuade nearly 100 governments to 
support a treaty to end the production, sale 
and stockpiling of land mines and to clean 
up existing minefields around the world. 
The explosive devices, which can cost as lit- 
tle as $3 apiece and are strewn haphazard- 


ly in places like Angola, Cambodia and | 


Bosnia, are responsible for killing or brutal- 
ly maiming some 26,000 people a year. 
While the land-mine issue may seem far 


removed from the lives of many Americans, | 


the urgency of Williams’ work is quite clear 


to a victim like Marianne Holtz of Boise, | 


Idaho, who lost her legs and half her face to 


the explosives while working with refugees | 


in Zaire. “As a weapon of war, the land mine 
is inexcusable,” says Holtz. “It kills women 
and children. It kills people long after any 


battle is over. There is absolutely no argu- 
ment for it that is valid.” Jody Williams is 
dedicated to ensuring that everyone comes 
around to that way of thinking. 

She has not, however, persuaded the 
U.S. to disown the mines. From her lawn 
last week, Williams had harsh 
words for President Clinton, who 
has refused to sign the treaty un- 
til it makes an exception for U.S. 
land-mine use along the uneasy 
border between North and South 
Korea, where 37,000 American 
soldiers are stationed, and for the 
use of antipersonnel mines in 
conjunction with antitank mines. 
Said Williams: “I think it’s tragic 
that President Clinton does not 
want to be on the side of human- 
ity.” And she found it odd that he 
had not yet called to congratulate 
her. “I think if the President can 
call the winner of the Super 
Bowl, he should call the Nobel 
Peace Prize winner.” If he does 
call, she knows what she'll say: 
“What's your problem?” 

But even as the White House 
reaffirmed its “rock-solid” posi- 
tion against participation in the 
accord, Williams was heartened 
by the news that the once recal- 
citrant Russia would support the interna- 
tional land-mine ban. The treaty, to be 
signed in Ottawa in December, will go into 
effect after 40 nations have ratified it. 

What is remarkable about Williams’ ef- 
fort is the speed with which she and her or- 
ganization have accomplished their mis- 
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CAREER ACTIVIST: Williams in Oslo last 
month for the international land-mine talks 
sion. Williams was hired by the Vietnam 
Veterans of America Foundation in 1991 to 
form an anti-land mine coalition. “When 
we began, we were just three people sitting 
in a room,” she said. “It was Utopia.” The 
numbers grew quickly. The fruits of her la- 
bor resulted in the IcBL, an alliance of more 
than 1,000 anti-land mine groups. Early 
on, a participant predicted that it would 
take at least 30 years for a land-mine ban to 
be enacted. 

Williams is the daughter of a Vermont 
county judge and a mother who oversees 
housing projects. After earning a degree 
from the Johns Hopkins School of Advanced 
International Studies, she began her career 
as an activist, protesting U.S. policy in Cen- 
tral America in the early 1980s, Eventually 
she became the associate director of the Los 
Angeles-based humanitarian relief organi- 
zation Medical Aid to El Salvador. Single, 
she divides her time between Putney and 


| Washington, where IcBL is based. 


Williams’ cause received heightened 
attention in the past year when it found an 
impassioned advocate in Diana, Princess 
of Wales. Williams, who never met the 
princess, was taken aback last month dur- 
ing a land-mine conference in Oslo, Nor- 
way, when reporters asked if her cam- 





SUPPORTER: Diana at an Angolan minefield in January 


paign would suffer a setback because of 
Diana’s death. She thought the question 
“a bit shallow.” Last week the princess's 
family issued a statement indicating that 
they were “delighted” at the news from 
the Nobel committee. —Reported by 
Rod Paul/Putney and Cinda Siler/New York 
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In postcommunist Russia, the spoils go to the 
well connected. Now three top capitalists are in 
a vicious feud that involves wealth and power 


By PAUL QUINN-JUDGE MOSCOW 


N THE OLD DAYS OF THE SOVIET 
Union, communist ideologists taught 
the simpleminded notion that the 
bourgeois capitalist world was run by 
small groups of monopolists who ma- 
nipulated governments and the news 
media from the comfort of their 
wood-paneled offices. 

Now, in the new Russia, the half- 
dozen or so richest men in the country 
seem to be living out that teaching. These 
new oligarchs, all fabulously rich thanks 
mainly to their intimacy with the country’s 


democratic leaders, control as much as half 


the country’s gross domestic product and 
many of the most powerful media outlets. 
Last year they played a major role in the re- 
election of President Boris Yeltsin. To say, 
as many Russians do, that the oligarchs run 
the country is an exaggeration. To say they 
would like to is closer to the truth. 

But their power and wealth are so 
great, their control of the economy so per- 
vasive and their rivalries so bitter that 





Yeltsin is trying to bring them to heel, 
declaring that the state is going to again 
assume more control of the economy. Yel- 
tsin, whose re-election campaign was 
generously funded by the new oligarchs, 
warned that he would not tolerate “any 
effort by businessmen and bankers to ex- 
ert pressure on the government.” Yel- 
tsin’s words echoed those of Anatoli Chu- 
bais, his abrasive First Deputy Premier, 
who said recently that Russia could not 
allow “two or three or five major financial 
institutions” to run the state. 

The declarations by Yeltsin and Chu- 
bais signaled the start of a bitter and po- 
tentially crucial power struggle between 
the government's young Vice Premiers, 


Chubais and Boris Nemtsov, on the one | 


hand, and several of the most powerful oli- 
garchs on the other. While Yeltsin instruct- 
ed both sides in what is now known as the 
bankers’ war to cool it, the war has instead 
heated up. Last week came news that one 
of the warring oligarchs had been ques- 
tioned by Interior Ministry investigators 
and that one of his Russian-American asso- 
ciates had had his Russian visa confiscated 
as he left Moscow and had been placed on 
a list of immigration “undesirables.” 
When the Soviet Union collapsed in 
1991, most people expected a burgeoning 
of political parties to fill the vacuum left by 
the communists. Parties did emerge, but in 
the tightly controlled presidential system 
that was hand-tailored for Yeltsin what 
counts is access—to the President, to his few 
closest aides and family members, and to 
half a dozen or so top government officials. 
And it is money that fuels that access, 


The fight between 





Most of the oligarchs got started in the late 
80s with money whose origins remain 
murky. There have been repeated allega- 
tions—and repeated denials—that the new 
millionaires received their start-up capital 
from the Communist Party, the KGB or 
other giants of the old system. In any event 
their companies did well during the pri- 
vatization of the Russian economy in the 
early ’90s. Perhaps their biggest break 
came in 1995. Nearly bankrupt, the gov- 
ernment offered shares in some of the 
country’s biggest concerns, like oil and 
mineral resources. The oligarchs gained 
control of one enterprise after another at 
huge discounts from their real value. 

In the current struggle between the 
business tycoons and the government, 
three figures stand out: Boris Berezovsky, 
one of the world’s richest men; media 
magnate Vladimir Gusinsky; and one of 
the youngest bankers, Vladimir Potanin, 
who has aligned himself with Chubais. Of 


and the bankers is not jus 
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these, perhaps the most controversial is 
Berezovsky, 51, the billionaire entrepre 
neur who has survived assassination at 
tempts and unproved murder accusations 
to become a shadowy influence in the Yel 
tsin entourage. Once an academic special- 
izing in the theory of computerized man 
agement systems, Berezovsky was recently 
ranked 97th in Forbes’ listing of the world’s 
200 richest people, with wealth estimated 
at $3 billion 
reer selling cars in the late ’80s, he quickly 


After starting his business ca 


built an empire that includes substantial 
interests in oil, the airline Aeroflot, luxury 
cars and banking. Berezovsky has major in 
vestments in several of the country’s main 
newspapers as well as Russia's largest T 
network, ORT. Nominally state-owned, ORT 
has received funding from Berezovsky and 
is said to have been run by a longtime 
Berezovsky associate 
According to Berezovsky, the formula 


for political power is simple: power equals 


brains, money and people. And, he adds 
modestly, “we are the only ones in Russia 
who have all three.” By “we” he 
himself and his fellow financiers and en- 
trepreneurs. Berezovsky admits to a love 
for the south of France, Corsica, beautiful 
women and Formula One motor racing. 
He keeps his home life a secret, though he 
is known to have five children ranging in 
age from about 25 to one year 

After his Mercedes car was blown up 
in 1994 by a remote-controlled bomb, Be- 
rezovsky left the country for a while and 
took Israeli citizenship. He gave that up 
last year when he was appointed deputy 


means 


secretary of the national security council, a 
position that gives him access to defense 
and security policymakers. Berezovsky 
firmly believes in the old communist 
teaching that oligarchic élites run coun- 
tries. The trick, he explains, is to identify 
them and win them over. Thus he has used 
former Reagan mediameister Mike Deaver 


BORIS BEREZOVSKY 


$3 billion 


Banking, oil, media, autos 


Soviet-era 
Prente(uienetisi(ce@eltcoiienty 
mogul who sits on the 
national security council 


as a public relations consultant in the U.S. 
and has actively courted such movers and 
shakers as former Assistant Secretary of 
State Dick Holbrooke. At home he has 
forged a close working relationship with 
Yeltsin’s daughter and the President's 
chief of staff. 

While Berezovsky has taken the lead in 
the conflict with Chubais and Potanin, he 
has been supported by Gusinski, another 
member of the business oligarchy. Gusin- 

46, started out as a theater director in 
provinces, worked on Ted 
will Games and gradually moved into 
business, making his Most Bank a major 
name in Russian finance. His personal for 
tune is estimated at $400 million. Recent 
ly he has concentrated his attention on his 
media empire, which includes the major 
TV channel, NTV; a radio station; the news- 
magazine Itogi and one of Russia’s main 
dailies, Segodnya. Gusinsky spends a good 
part of his time in Spain and London 


Turner's 


bout who controls the economy. It is about who rules Russia after the year 2000 
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When in Moscow he is said to live in an el- 
egant estate on the edge of the city. With 
wealth and influence comes danger. Like 
the other members of the Russian busi- 
ness élite, Gusinsky never moves without 
a security entourage. When he plays ten- 
nis on weekends, as many as 15 armed 
guards patrol the courts. 

Berezovsky and Gusinsky now find 
themselves at war with a man they had 
considered a junior member of the oli- 
garchy, 36-year-old Vladimir Potanin. His 
bank, Unexim, is one of the largest financial 
institutions in the country. 
It was reportedly founded 
on the ruins of the giant 
Soviet-era foreign-trade 
system, and Potanin once 
worked in the Soviet For- 
eign Trade Ministry. Po- 
tanin’s fortune is estimated 
at $700 million. He re- 
cently acquired control of 
the country’s most re- 
spected daily newspaper, 
Izvestiya, whereupon some 40 journal- 
ists, including the editor, quit to start 
in all probability 
to be funded by Berezovsky. 

During last year’s presidential cam- 
paign, the oligarchs combined forces to 
make sure Yeltsin won. They provided 
strategists, logistics, uniformly positive 
media coverage of Yeltsin and, of course, 
money—lots of it. “It was made available 
as needed,” recalls a banker. “Someone 
from the campaign would say, ‘We need 
$700,000,’ and it would be delivered.” This 
banker scoffs at the rumor that Yeltsin 
spent $100 million. “No more than $30 
million, I'd guess,” he says. 

And until this past summer the top 
oligarchs amicably divided the privatiza- 
tion spoils among them- 
selves. But when, in July, 
the state offered a 25% 
share in the giant firm 
Svyazinvest, the state tele- 
communications monop 
oly, Potanin upset the ap- 
plecart. Using a stake of 
almost $1 billion obtained 
from international inves- 
tor George Soros, Potanin 
outbid Gusinsky. This was 
a shock. 

Both Berezovsky and 
Gusinsky denounced the 
Svyazinvest sale through 
their TV stations and 
newspapers. But Chubais 
sided with Potanin, de- 
claring the Svyazinvest 
sale fair and honest. The 
Chubais-Potanin alliance 


their own newspaper 
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theater director in the 
provinces turned media 


magnate in the capital 





VLADIMIR GUSINSKY 


$400 million 


Banking, media 


Former particularly inflamed Be- 
rezovsky, who launched a 
campaign of biting criti- 
cism against both men. 
Chubais’s aides responded 
by denouncing Berezovsky. “He's made his 
money by bullying,” says an official sym- 
pathetic to Chubais. “He’s angry because 
he’s found someone he can’t buy.” 

In turn, Berezovsky characterizes 
Chubais as a Bolshevik who is trying to 
impose a new form of authoritarianism on 
Russia. As is frequently the case in mod- 
ern Russia, the fight has taken on an un- 
dertone of menace. Chubais says he has 
received at least one death threat, a claim 
that Berezovsky has characterized as a 
publicity stunt by Chubais supporters. An 
official of the Federal Se- 
curity Service, the succes- 
sor agency to the KGB, 
refused a request to com- NET WORT? 
ment on the severity of 


BACKGROUND Moved from 
Soviet-era youth élite to 
head one of the most 
dynamic banks in Russia 
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the dispute. “It is too dan- 
gerous,” he told TIME. 
5 “The wolves are fighting, 
* and we are watching.” 
Reformers applaud 
Chubais’s determination 
to rein in the political in- 
fluence of some banks. But 
» at the same time many 
= wonder why Chubais is 
favoring Potanin’s Unexim 
Bank, turning it into an 
economic “state within the 
state,” in the words of 
newspaper columnist Otto 
Latsis. The answer is sim- 
ple: power. 

The present fight be- 
tween Chubais and the 
bankers is not just about 

who controls the economy in the next 
couple of years; it is also about who rules 
Russia after the year 2000, when presi- 
dential elections are due. Until now the 
oligarchs had clearly planned to have a 
major hand in electing the next Presi- 
dent. They might well have put forward 
one of their own. In fact, Potanin, ener- 
getic, smart and articulate, is already be- 
ing talked about as a future President, 
though he denied any such ambitions in 
an interview with Time. Chubais, mean- 
while, wants at least to be Prime Minister. 
But to succeed in politics one needs lots 
of money and media. Potanin has the 
money and is acquiring the media. By 
forming an alliance with Potanin, Chu- 
bais is not only weakening the other oli- 
garchs, He is also creating 
his own independent po- 
litical base 

bankers’ war, 
with its attack articles 
and smears in various fi- 
nancier-controlled media, 
has taken its toll. It has 
deepened the impression, 
widespread in the West, 
that Yeltsin’s Russia is in 
danger of becoming what 
U.S. researchers recently called a “crimi- 
nal-syndicalist state” controlled by an al- 
liance of corrupt politicians, businessmen 
and crime bosses. It has shattered the 
credibility of the media, which for a few 
brief years following the collapse of the 
Soviet Union had a reputation for inde- 
pendence and integrity. And it has dam- 
aged the standing of the young reformers, 
Chubais and Nemtsov. Alexander Oslon, 
who polls every week for the presidential 
administration, takes a bleak view of the 
war. Says he: “This will be a conflict with- 
out winners.” Reported by 
Yuri Zarakhovich and Andrew Meier/Moscow 
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What cai we do to make it betrer than before? Have we thought of evérything? How can 














MARRIED TO THE NV 


What crash? A decade later, average Joes and Janes have more money, and faith, 


By DANIEL KADLEC 


ORRIED ABOUT RETIRE- 
ment? Don't be. Little Biff 
and Betsy are just a few 
years from college? No 
sweat. Vacation house? Go 
ahead. Heck, chuck all 
your financial concerns, 
including those about social time bombs 
like a deficit-ridden federal budget and 
the financial squeeze on Social Se- 
curity. Omnipresent and omnipotent, the 
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stock-market god will take care of all. 

You just need to keep the faith with 
your fellow believers: the stock-obsessed 
masses in mutual funds and investment 
clubs, trading online and standing in line 
a dozen deep at the corner Fidelity or 
Schwab office. Only 10 years since the 
most devastating one-day plunge in histo- 
ry, Americans are married to the market 
in confounding degrees. They have the 
trust of a newlywed that stocks will be a 
lifetime mate. The average person has 
more invested in the market than in the 


Mustration for TIME by C.F. Payne 


house that shelters him. Stocks account 
for more than 40% of the average house- 
hold’s financial assets, more than in any 
period in history. The percentage of adult 
Americans who own stock has risen from 
10.4% in 1965 to 43% today. 

Stock ownership isn’t just a way to 
better your lot in life; it’s a religion that 
seems ready to unify the planet with a 
single Almighty. In Wall Street we trust, 
and trust, and trust some more. Patricia 
Horst, 62, president of her own business- 
forms company in a Cincinnati, Ohio, 


























































































































ithe market than ever before 


suburb, says every dime of her portfolio is | 


in the market. “Every night when I down- 
load the prices on my holdings, I just sit 


there in awe of all the money I’m mak- | 


ing,” she marvels. The benevolent stock- 
market god—the true promise keeper of 


our generation—is paving the way in | 
and some sense of that risk is precisely 


green for her to retire in a few years and 


fulfill a lifetime fantasy of spending six | 
| make the market riskier than ever. 


months a year in Europe. 

Patricia, do you remember—does any- 
one?—Oct. 19, 1987, that lose-your-lunch 
Monday 10 years ago this week when the 
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Dow Jones industrial average plunged 23% | 
and sent shrieks issuing from the canyons 
of Wall Street? A similar crash today would 
take the Dow from 8000 to 6160 in a single 
day. It would hack your mutual-fund bal- 
ance from $50,000 to $38,500. 

As it turned out, the '87 carnage was 
quickly repaired and never did ripple in a 
way that would curb consumer spending 
and dampen the economy, as many feared 
might happen at the time. Just two years af- 
ter the crash, the Dow was setting records 
again and the investing public had learned, 
rightly or wrongly, to buy when the market 
drops. The bigger the decline, the greater 
the opportunity. So goes the dogma of the 
day, and it is ironic that the greatest one-day 
plunge ever—the 1929 crash was a mere 
12%—was the springboard for today’s equity | 
culture, which professes one elixir for every 
financial ailment: buy-and-hold. 

Clearly, the market is a proven wealth 
builder that can and should benefit all 
participants in a free-market 
economy. It’s only right that 
everyone should be entitled 
to a piece of the action. Scott 
Sorochak is a 30-year-old In- 
ternet entrepreneur in San 
Ramon, Calif., who has been 
buying stocks since he was 16. 
His portfolio today is worth 
$1.8 million, and he plans to 
retire at age 40. “We literally 
go to bed every night laugh- 
ing at each other over this,” 
he says. Is he taking any chips 
off the table? Nothing much. 
“T’'m still very bullish.” 

Sorochak’s dreamy success notwith- | 
standing, investing in stocks isn’t the sure | 
thing that today’s equity culture assumes. 
Even in up markets, some stocks go down 
and stay down. Ask anyone who owned 
shares of U.S. Surgical in 1991. Johnson & 
Johnson invaded the little company’s niche 
in surgical supplies, and the stock, once 
worth $120 a share, is now below $30. U.S. 
Surgical is hardly an isolated case. Biotech- 
nology stocks fell 80% in a 1992 bloodbath, 
and many have not fully recovered. This year 
scores of stocks are down in an up market. 

Sure, buy-and-hold is all but foolproof 
for those with diverse portfolios, an endless 
time horizon and supreme confidence that 
theyll never need to raise money in a 
pinch. But how about the other 99% of hu- 
manity? For them, the market holds risk, 





in Stocks 


1989 


what's missing today and, oddly, what may 


Contrary to cult thinking, outsize re- 
turns year in and year out are not a birth- | 
right wholly detached from the possibility of | 
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getting wiped out. Only curmudgeons like 
Federal Reserve Chairman Alan Greenspan, 
who last week sent up his third warning 
flag in 12 months, and gray-haired money 
managers who lived through the tough "70s 
markets speak of such things. Everyone 
else goes on merrily leveraging his or her 
financial future to an institution that has 
demonstrated through history a penchant 
for stomping on anyone who dares to take 
it for granted. 

Practically everyone has a bull-market 
story, and collectively these tales illustrate 
the depth of the market's penetration into 
our social consciousness. Barton Biggs, the 
veteran investment strategist at Morgan 
Stanley Dean Witter, recalls a party at his 
summer house last month. The septic sys- 
tem backed up, and the plumber who came 
to save the party did so in more ways than 
one. The plumber recognized Biggs from 
his TV appearances and immediately com- 
menced quizzing him on the market. “I 
told him I would be cautious 
at this point,” Biggs says. The 
plumber begged to differ. To 
the amusement of all within 
earshot, “he told me I was as 
full of it as my septic system.” 
The plumber went on to say 
he was plumbing part time 
now because he made more 
money trading stocks. 

Ray DeVoe, who writes 
the DeVoe Report, an invest- 
ment newsletter, conducted 
a series of interviews this 
summer at small-town gro- 
cery stores. He found that 
late in the month an increasing number 
of shoppers were buying as little as $20 
worth of groceries with a credit card. Many 
were cash short because they were hav- 
ing $100 or $200 a month automatically 
debited from their checking account and 
plunked into a stock fund. 

“Look on top of the Morgan Stanley 
building at Times Square,” suggests James 
Grant, editor of Grant's Interest Rate Ob- 
server. “There is a continuous electronic 
display of the most obscure and arcane fi- 


| nancial information imaginable, and the 


crowds on the street look up and don’t 
seem to think there’s anything odd or mis- 
placed about it.” Ticks, euros, L1BOR, basis 
points—a new language for a new era. 
Plenty of hard numbers confirm this 
love affair with stocks. There are more 
financial newsletters, books, personal- 
finance magazines. A total of $2.2 trillion 
resides in stock mutual funds, 12 times the 
$186 billion that was there in 1987. Net in- 
flows are about $20 billion a month. New 
funds are forming at the rate of three a day. 
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THE ROAD TO HAPPINESS 


Patricia Horst is “in awe” of the money she has made in the 
market, and plans to reside six months a year in Europe 


In the U.S, there are more mutual funds | voters owned enough stock (which they im- 


that own stocks than there are stocks listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 

Society as a whole, not just individuals 
through mutual funds and 401(k) plans, has 
placed a gargantuan bet on the stock mar- 
ket. Even governments see the market as 
a means to an end. The state of Louisiana 
recently passed a law allowing its pension- 
fund managers to put as much as 65% of 
their assets into the stock market, up from 
the previous cap of 55%. 

And of course there is the controversial 
debate over whether the Social Security 
system should begin owning stocks rather 
than government bonds exclusively. Pro- 
ponents such as Democratic Senator John 
Kerry of Massachusetts and Republican 
Congressman John Porter of Illinois say 
the higher returns are the 
best way to fix the Social 
Security-funding problem. 
(Without changes, the sys- 


UNLIMITED 
GROWTH? | 


plicitly believed would deliver capital gains) 
to conclude that such a cut would be good 
not just for the rich but for everybody. 

Is it all misguided devotion? Hardly. 
Since 1926, the Standard & Poor’s 500 has 
risen 10.9% a year on average, beating 
bonds, money-market funds, gold, col- 





lectibles, tulips and most other things. That | 


long-term statistic is the holy scripture for 
today’s investors, the thing that gives them 
faith when they fleetingly wonder how 
much higher their stocks can go. 

There is no reason to suspect that the 
long-term growth rate will change much— 
and you should be terrified by that thought. 
If the 10.9% figure is reliable, as everyone 
assumes, then a period of grossly subpar 
returns must be coming. The S&P 500, in- 


in trillions 


tem will be broke by 2029.) 800 
“It would give every Amer- S&P 500 F 

ican worker control over his monthly closes 

or her retirement destiny,” f—. 600 


Porter maintains. 

The immense faith in 
stocks led Washington to 
cut the capital-gains tax rate 
a few months ago. The cut 
had been in the works for 
years. It didn’t become fea- 
sible, though, until enough 
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FINANCIAL FREEDOM 


Scott Sorochak started buying stocks at 16. He, wife Rhonda 
and daughters Kayla and Briana are now market millionaires 


cluding dividends, has returned an average 
33% annually since 1994. To revert to the 
long-term trend line over, say, the next 
four years, the S&P 500 would have to 
register no gain. Indeed, a handful of Wall 
Street pros sees something on that order 
starting. Charles Clough, chief investment 
strategist at Merrill Lynch, expects total 
return from stocks to be 4% to 6% a year in 
the next five years. Biggs says the market 
might return nil to 2% a year in the next five 
years and 5% a year in the next 10. 
But that’s not at all what Wade Brown, 
a 31-year-old financial manager in Lindon, 
Utah, has in mind. “Every time I've lost on 
a stock it’s because of impatience,” he says. 
“As I look back, the stock has always gone 
back up.” He’s banking on a run to get his 
portfolio to $1 million in four years. “Age 
35 is what I’ve been think- 
ing,” he says matter-of-fact- 
71 $2.0 ly. “That’s the only milestone 
that has crossed my mind.” 
| Age 35? A million dollars? 
1 $1.5 Where does such confi- 
dence spring from? Lots of 
places, and most of them 
$10 quite valid. Baby Boomers 
are saving for retirement, 
not spending their hearts 
out. The fall of commu- 
nism is opening the door to 
global trade. Technology is 
making everyone more effi- 
cient, which keeps inflation 
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and interest rates low even as corporate 
profits mushroom. 

That, in a nutshell, is the new era you 
have heard so much about, and it’s real, at 
least for now. Such perfect economic con- 
ditions have persisted through most of 
the ’90s and led to a uniquely placid peri- 
od in the market. As a society in love with 
stocks, we’ve never quite been here, so 
no one can be sure what to expect. When 
pushed, market veterans liken today’s 
fervor to 1929 or 1968, both bull-market 
peaks. Because of key differences between 
now and those periods, however, few pre- 
dict imminent disaster. But it’s worth not- 
ing that after the '29 crash the S&P 500, 
excluding dividends, didn’t fully recover 
for 25 years, And the '68 peak was part of 
a sideways market that lasted 18 years. 
Some believe a long dry spell like the one 
after the ’68 bust, which included a 46% 
decline in the market in 1973-74, will be 
our model. Others say the model will be the 
even more disturbing decline of stocks in 
Japan since 1989. There, the market has 
fallen 63%, and assets in mutual funds 
have plunged 93%. 

Such a turnabout would offer a stiff 
test for this equity culture. “If you're 30 or 
40, it’s nothing to worry about,” says Biggs. 
The market always comes back. But if 
you're 55 or 60 and letting bills pile up 
while you buy stocks, the risks are acute 
because you have less time. Minuscule re- 
turns over a long period could mean that 
you won't have as much money in retire- 
ment as you thought, or that you'll have to 
work longer, and if you need money during 
the worst of the drought, you'll have to sell 
at the bottom. A serious market dive of 40% 
could sap consumer confidence and bring 
on a recession, always tough on those who 
have been taking on debt. 

But the biggest risk is the one that has 
trampled investors so often in the past. 
With a big market drop, the equity cul- 
ture—the faith—just dies out as investors 
see other assets start to zoom higher, as 
gold and real estate did in the "70s. They 
shift to those asset classes and end up miss- 
ing huge initial gains when stocks eventu- 
ally, inevitably, bounce back. That kind of 
behavior destroys any argument for the 
public’s easily attaining the long-term av- 
erage annual returns that stocks offer. 

For the equity culture to be true Nir- 
vana, it must be permanent. Buy-and-hold 
means buy and hold a diverse portfolio 
through thick and thin. But where money 
is concerned, the age-old forces of greed 
and fear will always rule. Most investors 
won't stick with their stocks through years 
of drought any more than baseball fans will 
keep filling the stadium for a last-place 
team. And that’s the risk. a 
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James J. Cramer 


Stick with the Dips 


Crash or not, buying after a drop still makes sense 





OR 10 STRAIGHT YEARS, EVERY TIME THE STOCK MARKET HAS TAKEN A HIT, 

you've made big money if you jumped in with both feet. A “buy the dips” 

philosophy has outperformed any other strategy imaginable. When will this 

faultless method let us down? When should we be scared to take advantage 
of a swoon and instead take a powder and lock in the gains of the greatest bull 
market of all time? Oddly, we have the answer. It’s just been obscured by the 
big event known as the Crash of ’87. 

Everybody knows the ’87 crash was the most god-awful moment in mod- 
ern stock-market history. But what few remember, other than those who 
shared the trenches of Wall Street with me back then, is that in the week pre- 
ceding the crash, the market took as horrendous a drubbing as it had ever suf- 
fered. I think about that week often because, had I not lived through it, I 
would have stepped, and stepped lively, into the charnel house that Friday, 
since the drop before Black Monday was the quintessential dip. 

Until that Friday in October, 
£ every 8% decline since 1982 had 
« also been a fabulous buying opportu- 
6 nity. But what made that Friday a 
2 death trap, the worst of all possible 
§ times to buy? Let’s review that mo- 
= ment, because the question of buying 
” or selling the next big dip, rather 

than the question of whether there 
could be another crash (answer: sure 
as shootin’) can make us a big pile of 
money the next time around. 

Then, as now, the Dow Jones 
averages had been gyrating wildly. 
Then, as now, the market was over- 
valued on an earnings basis, mean- 
ing that people were paying way too 

much for future earnings versus what they had paid historically. Then, as 
now, foreigners were buying like mad, and we know they are always late to 
the party. 

So far, we're still buying that dip the day before the 508-point collapse. But 
unlike 1997, in 1987 all the small stocks—the privates in the army—weren’t 
marching with the generals. They had topped out months before, and the 
Mercks and Bristol-Myerses alone were still climbing. Put simply, the breadth 
of the market was miserable. Also, interest rates—instead of moving down, as 
they are now—were moving up almost weekly. Bonds and stocks had decou- 
pled, meaning that bonds were getting increasingly cheaper to buy versus 
stocks. That never lasts. 

In 1987 Alan Greenspan had just been named head of the Federal Reserve, 
and green he was. Over at Treasury, the politically savvy but market-naive 
James Baker spooked traders every time he moved his lips. Today we have the 
same Fed chairman, but he could not be a more adept helmsman. At Treasury, 
Robert Rubin, America’s foremost fixed-income trader in his days at Goldman 
Sachs, can coldcock a decline in the dollar with a few choice words. 

Mind you, I am not saying history can’t repeat itself. However, the backdrop 
is strong enough right now that I would view an 8% decline as buyable. Any 
change in the course of interest rates, the personnel in charge of our economy 
or the broad participation of the majority of stocks would cause me to recon- 
sider. Barring that, the next time I see a dip like that of Friday before the Crash 
of ’87, I'll bet that waiting for a Black Monday to buy will be too late. n 





James J. Cramer is a hedge-fund manager on Wall Street. Read more of his 
market wisdom on the Web at TheStreet.com 
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He gets another shot 
at his dad’s old job, 
but how clean is he? 


By RON STODGHILL If DETROIT! 


S AN EIGHT-YEAR-OLD CHILD, JAMES 
P. Hoffa was often lured away and 
could not join other kids in punting 
footballs or sledding on icy streets. 
Instead, he was “on a picket line. I'd 
be standing by the fire barrel with my dad 
He'd explain to me why we were there 





that people were on strike for better wages. 
better lives. That’s my heritage.” 

James Hoffa has spent a lifetime trying 
to move out of his father’s shadow, yet he 
seems most comfortable within its famous 
outline. Strolling on a breezy autumn morn 
ing with workers amid the trucks, crates 
and loading docks outside a Detroit pro 
duce warehouse, Hoffa exudes a blue- 
collar bravado that would make Papa 
proud. A lawyer by training, Jim Jr. has to 
work hard to appear common, but he’s got 
the stocky carriage, swagger and serious 
blue eyes that summon up the visage of the 
Teamster leader who disappeared 22 years 
ago. Perhaps even more important, as al 
most daily disclosures of scandal cripple 
the 1.4 million-member union, Hoffa has a 
last name that could catapult him to the 
union's presidency, “My father must be 
smiling down from heaven today,” he says. 

The widening fund-raising investiga- 


- tion that threatens to topple current Team- 


ster president Ron Carey has brought Hof- 
fa closer than ever to reviving the family 


= dynasty. Carey has spent time before a fed- 
feral grand jury investigating an illegal 


scheme to divert union money to his cam 


paign during his 1996 re-election bid, in 
which Hoffa was narrowly defeated. And 
it’s far from certain that Carey will even be 
allowed to participate in the rerun election 
scheduled to begin in January. Hoffa, 
meanwhile, is out campaigning, raising 
money, plugging a reformist platform and 
decrying what he describes as the “biggest 
scandal in the history of labor.” 

There’s a lot at stake. To the govern- 
ment, a Hoffa assumption of power would 
represent the failure of three decades of 
law enforcement to rid the union of ties to 
his father’s corrupt regime. To the Demo 
cratic Party, it could mean the loss of 
Teamster donations and support. And to 
Carey and his staff, it would not only mean 
personal repudiation but also the failure of 
their promise to rid the union of its past 

The Feds “will never let [Hoffa] take 
the Teamsters,” says a 
longtime labor investi- < 
gator: “They will put it 
into trusteeship first. To 
the government, it would 
mean 30 years of effort 
was all for nothing.” 

Yet Hoffa has the 
confidence of the under- 
dog who knows the 
forces arrayed against 
him have only enhanced 
his populist appeal. Sit- 
ting down at Pick-a- 
Deli, a greasy spoon ad- 
jacent to the produce 
warehouse, Hoffa orders 
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BORN AGAIN: Wearing leftover pins from 


96, the candidate has hit the trail again 


his usual: scrambled eggs (“Gimme lots of 
catsup for my eggs”), orange juice and 
wheat toast with grape jam. He’s annoyed 
by comparisons with his father (“I have the 
name, but I'm also someone in my own 
right”), yet he recalls the patriarch vividly 
and talks about him at length. “It was 
draining to go see him” in jail, Hoffa says 
“He was like a caged animal. He was such 
a dynamic person.” 

That's an adjective not usually applied 
to the younger Hoffa. “He’s an empty suit 
with a famous name,” says Ken Paff, chief 
organizer for Teamsters for a Democratic 
Union, Carey's main base of political sup 
port within the union. But Hoffa is wired 
for a fight this time. He has spent the past 
two months traveling the U.S., rallying the 
rank and file and invok- 
ing theories of conspir- 
acy “The government 
doesn’t want me to run 
he snaps. “They want to 
control the Teamsters 
When we take over, we 
will reinvigorate this 
union and change its 
course forever 

James Hoffa has spent 
his life in a kind of dress 
rehearsal for this mo- 


ment. He once told an 


FOLLOWING FAME: Father 
and son at Hoffa’s 1962 
trial for conspiracy 
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interviewer that his favorite movie is The | 


Lion King because it mirrors his struggle. 
Reared on Detroit’s West Side, Hoffa was 
an honors student and a local football hero. 
In 1967, a year after he graduated from the 
University of Michigan Law School, his fa- 
ther was forced from office and jailed after 
a federal-court conviction for jury tamper- 
ing. In July 1975, Hoffa mysteriously disap- 
peared from the parking lot of a suburban 
Detroit restaurant. No one has ever been 
charged with the presumed murder. 

For many of those years, young Hoffa 
labored in a modest law practice. Then, 
four years ago, he went to work full time as 
executive assistant to Larry Brennan, the 
president of Teamsters Joint Council 43 in 
Detroit. He parlayed that role into al- 
liances with local Teamsters officials 
around the U.S., including some who were 
later purged during Carey’s tenure be- 
cause of corruption. And Hoffa’s support 
“wasn’t confined to the union’s old guard,” 
says Harley Shaiken, professor and labor- 
relations specialist at the University of 
California, Berkeley. It also reflected the 
Teamsters’ unhappiness with its own 
place, slipping in the economy. 

Hoffa contends that it was only the old 
allegations of scandal that caused his 1996 
loss to Carey by a 16,000-vote margin. So 
his recent stump speeches hammer on the 
accusation that Carey knew of a plan to 
launder union funds through third parties 
and into his campaign coffers. “Either Ron 
Carey is a fool or a crook or maybe just a 
crooked fool,” sniffs Hoffa. “One thing is 
certain—he has set the Teamsters back 
20 years.” 

But Hoffa carries some baggage of his 
own. His candidacy in a rerun will surely 
trigger new scrutiny over ties to his father’s 
old allies. According to the book Mob 
Lawyer by Frank Ragano and Selwyn 
Raab, James and his wife received thou- 
sands of dollars in cash as a wedding gift 
from Mob-connected associates of his fa- 
ther—a charge Hoffa has denied. And 
there’s also the likelihood that the Inde- 
pendent Review Board that monitors the 
union will closely scrutinize Hoffa’s cam- 
paign finances. He raised $3.6 million for 
the ’96 race, including more than $2 mil- 
lion from untraced small donations of less 
than $100. 

“T’'ve led an exemplary life,” Hoffa says, 
shrugging. “I don’t even have any points on 
my driving record.” 

Many union members feel that if the 
rerun election were held now, Hoffa 
would win this time. But as Hoffa knows, a 
lot can happen between now and election 
day—especially when your last name is 
Hoffa. —With reporting by Edward Barnes/ 
New York and Joseph R. Szczesny/Detroit 














Cap’n Crunch at the Helm 


Self-appointed publisher Mark Willes is intent on 
making the L.A. Times both leaner and bigger 


S$ A COST-CUTTING EXECUTIVE AT GEN- 
eral Mills, Mark Willes helped put 
the maker of Wheaties, Trix and 


Lucky Charms on a strict diet and | 


fatten the company’s bottom line. These 
days, as chief of the Times Mirror Co., 
Willes is crunching more than Cheerios— 
he has set out to prove that newspapers 
can be packaged and marketed as effec- 
tively as snack food. And he has chosen 
the goliath Los Angeles Times, the chain’s 
flagship, as his latest demonstration proj- 
ect. In the process, the former champion 
of breakfasts is demolishing the old order 
at America’s fourth largest paper. Last 
month he swept out publisher Richard 
Schlosberg III and named himself the 
successor. Last week he accepted the res- 
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fos Ange’ ies Times 


HELLO, GOODBYE: New publisher Willes, left. 


plans for a different paper, and editor Coffey 


ignation of a weary Shelby Coffey III, ed- 
itor since 1989. 

Alarmists in the newsroom feared that 
Willes, an economist by training, might 
appoint himself editor. Instead he anoint- 
ed the respected (and reassuringly rum- 
pled) Michael Parks, the paper’s 53-year- 
old managing editor (and a Pulitzer- 


fey tried to put on a good face, saying he 
needed “a breather” after an eight-year 
run that included the O.J. Simpson trial, 
fires, floods, racial tensions inside and 
outside the newsroom—and four Pulitzers. 
But his goodbye statement spoke vol- 
umes: “There’s a season for everything,” he 
said, “and mine here has ended—happily, 
proudly, in midstride.” 


| prizewinning foreign correspondent). Cof- | 


blew out the door 


Since he signed on with the Times Mir- 
ror empire in 1995, Willes has moved with 
a ruthlessness that earned him the nick- 
names “Cap’n Crunch” and “the Cereal 
Killer.” He whacked 2,000 jobs by killing 
the New York City edition of Newsday and 
slicing staff at papers like the Baltimore 
Sun and the Hartford Courant. During the 
same period, the company’s stock price has 
nearly tripled, from $22 a share to $57. 

For all his slashing and burning, Willes 
pays homage to the lofty ideals of journal- 
ism in a sprawling megalopolis. “This is a 
very splintered place to live, a remarkably 
diverse place with nothing in common. 
We'd like to be that thing in common, 
building bridges of understanding,” he 
says. “It sounds fluffy and goofy, but we 

take it seriously.” Aware 
| that Wall Street is asking 
_ if he can build as well as 
_ cut, he’s equally intent 
on raising circulation 
50%, to 1.5 million, an 

unheard-of target in an 
_ industry struggling just 
_ to retain readers. 
| What spooks Times 
| reporters about the 56- 
year-old Willes is his de- 
termination to have edi- 
tors work more closely 
with the advertising side 
to goose circulation and 
revenues. That blurs the 
age-old separation be- 
tween reporters with 
tough stories to tell and 
admen selling space to 
companies the paper covers. Last week 
three senior business executives took on 
new editorial responsibilities, to the dis- 
may of traditionalists in the newsroom. 

There’s no doubt that Wall Street is 
ratcheting pressure on editors. Maxwell 
E.P. King, editor of the Philadelphia In- 
quirer, also stepped down last week after 
his own bruising battles with bottom-liners 
at the Knight-Ridder chain. In Los Ange- 
les, editor Parks says he’s not worried. 
“Look, the walls are not going to come 
tumbling down,” he says. “This is not Jeri- 
cho. I am absolutely confident of our abil- 
ity to work out this new partnership with 
the business side—and not only our ability, 
but of our need to do it.” The crunch, after 
all, is on. —By Cathy Booth/Los Angeles 
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buy back his firm; 
the shareholders 
want more money 


By ADAM ZAGORIN WASHINGTON 


THINGS SEEMED JUST 
perfect for Robert L 
Johnson last week 
His BET Holdings 
Inc. (1996 sales: $133 
million), the nation’s foremost black media 
conglomerate, posted its 13th consecutive 





quarterly profit increase. As the cash floods 
in, Johnson is living a media god’s life. He 
has built a mirrored glass-and-steel head 
quarters in a poor neighborhood of Wash- 
ington and acquired a lavish 133-acre horse 
farm in Virginia hunt country 
planned to buy the company and _ offered 
shareholders a deal that values BET at $800 
million. His BET's 
golden logo into the pre-eminent brand 
name for African Americans by stamping 
it on everything from restaurants to credit 


He has also 


concept: transform 


cards, apparel and magazines. 

Perhaps the week was too perfect 
Some of Wall Street’s wheels think John 
son is trying to get BET on the cheap, and 
they are demanding a price that 
matches the value inherent in 
BET's mix of African-American- 
oriented programming and ac- 
cess to 50 million households, 
a combination that has made it 
one of the country’s most prof- 
itable cable networks. The dis 
sidents believe that BET could 
be worth almost 50% more than 
Johnson is offering. “It’s such 
a fabulous company that I see 
Johnson’s offer as nothing more 
says Mario 
Gabelli, a high-profile media in 
vestor who complained to the 


than preliminary,” 





Securities and Exchange Commission; other 
holders sued BET directly 

Johnson, who controls a majority of 
BET's voting stock, now has a thorny prob- 
lem: sweetening his offer will siphon cap- 
ital from BET's planned expansion. On the 
other hand, since he has essentially put the 
company up for sale, a failure to raise the 
bid might tempt deep-pocketed media 
giants like NBC or Disney to make a bid 
Johnson is adamant that he won't cede 
control. Says he: “I will not give up my 
stake. Never. Why should I, when I can 
make this company grow so much larger?” 

Rags-to-riches stories don’t come any 
better than Robert Johnson’s. The ninth of 
10 children, he grew up poor in Freeport, 
Ill., earned a place at Princeton and worked 
as a cable-industry lobbyist. He founded 
BET in 1980 with $15,000 in borrowed mon 
ey, convinced he could mine gold from ore 
that others had found less rich. Marketers 
have known forever that black consumers 
have a ton of money at their disposal—$425 
billion annually—and are quality conscious 


BET’S EXPANDING UNIVERSE includes the music channel BET on Jazz, shown in the U.S. and abroad, 





MOGUL: CEO Johnson saw value in a black 
brand name. Now, so does Wall Street 

and extremely brand loyal. Johnson not only 
created a brand, BET (Black Entertainment 
Television), but in TV he also found an ideal 
way to reach the target audience. 

BET shows are an eclectic if often in- 
sipid mix of music videos, infomercials and 
reruns of sitcoms such as Sanford and Son, 
along with talk and news shows produced 
in-house. But the programming comes dirt 
cheap. Profit margins currently run in the 
50% range, in contrast to about 35% for 
many cable companies. The network al 
ready reaches 98% of all black cable homes, 
so future growth will have to come from new 
ventures. For example, the BET on Jazz ca- 
ble channel, which features live perfor- 
mances, has more than 2 million domestic 
and 300,000 foreign subscribers. 

Johnson plans to make BET into what 
marketers call an umbrella brand, under 
which any number of businesses can shelter. 
The first BET SoundStage restaurant, a black 
version of the Hard Rock Cafe, is already a 
profitable attraction in suburban Washing- 
ton. The next one opens at Disney World in 
Orlando, Fla., in May. Johnson says he may 
open as many as 20 SoundStages around the 
country, and take the chain public 

Next stop is Las Vegas. Nevada recent 
ly granted BET a gaming license. With Hil 
ton as a partner, Johnson plans to open a 
$200 million SoundStage Hotel and Casino. 
Hilton will run the operations while BET 
enlists top black entertainment. There are 
also MSBET, the company’s Website ven 
ture with Microsoft; a line of clothing 
launched in February; and a BET Visa card. 
Johnson may even try to market home 
mortgages under the BET brand 

That’s assuming he can come up with a 
deal. Recently News Corp. dropped $1.9 bil- 
lion to buy properties, including the Family 
Channel, equivalent to about $21 for each of 
its 70 million subscribers. If the price tag on 
BET gets even close to that level, Johnson 
will discover that the cost of future success 
is far higher than he imagined. a 


ry 


and the budding SoundStage restaurant chain. The company is also reviving Emerge, an acquisition 
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Is MSN on the Block? 


Turmoil at Microsoft's flagship online service 


By MICHAEL KRANTZ 





HEN THE MICROSOFT NETWORK 

opened its virtual doors in August 

1995, most people assumed that 

the new online service would 
swamp all comers. MSN put the Internet 
just a mouse click away on Microsoft's 
ubiquitous Windows 95 operating system, 
which seemed to guarantee that the com- 
pany whose software dominated the desk- 
top would soon dominate the Net as well. 
How on earth, or in cyberspace, could 
anyone compete? 

Imagine, then, the, er, disappointment 
that must have been building in chairman 
Bill Gates’ office as membership in his main 
competitor, America Online, soared to 9 
million, while Msn’s stalled out at 2.6 mil- 
lion. Making matters worse, MSN has hem- 


orrhaged money—according to one analyst, 


up to $250 million as of last year. By last 
week rumors were flying through Wall 
Street that Gates was ready to put his online 
flagship on the block. A Web journal, 
TheStreet.com, even posted a suggested 
retail price—$1 billion, 
about what AOL paid for 
CompuServe—and quoted 
an unnamed Microsoft ex- 
ecutive to the effect that 
the sell-off was set to go 
within six months. 
Microsoft treated the 
reports with practiced 
scorn. “They're just false,” 
said spokesman Greg 
Shaw. “They probably 
came from the same 
source that said we were 
buying CBS.” As proof 
that the rumors are base- 
less, company insiders 
pointed to several upcom- 
ing MSN initiatives, in- 
cluding the release this 
week of a new upgrade, 
MSN 2.5, that offers better E-mail service 
and smoother integration with Microsoft's 
latest Web browser, Internet Explorer 4.0. 
But MSN has struggled since the day it 
was born. It was conceived as a proprietary 
online service, a la AOL, then hastily recast 
just before launch as a Web service much 
of whose programming was available only 
to subscribers for a fee. Since then, the 
tight-knit community of Internet content 
developers—on whom MSN is dependent 
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| for its programming—has been retailing 
| stories of editorial confusion, marketing 
failures and internal reorganizations. 

To its credit, Microsoft has embarked 
upon what is probably the Web’s most am- 
bitious content-development program to 
date, creating offerings ranging from fami- 
ly fare (such as Click & Clack’s wacky Car 
Talk site) to inside-the-Beltway political 


analysis (Michael Kinsley’s highbrow jour- | 


nal Slate). But its haste to build an online 
empire has left Microsoft throwing lucra- 
tive contracts at pretty much any Web de- 
veloper who knew how to work a mouse, 
hoping it would create something—any- 
















thing—for Msn. A Web 
novice tells of walking 
into a meeting to pitch 
ideas and being asked in- 
stead for his company’s 
business plan. “I walked 
out and thought, ‘That 
was weird,’” he recalls. 
“I'd never been to a meeting where they 
asked, essentially, ‘Are you guys for sale?” 
But with few exceptions—the popular 
Sidewalk and Internet Gaming Zone sites 
chief among them—MsN has failed to at- 

| tract a mass audience. MSN executives 
have been shocked by how rarely cus- 
tomers stray beyond plain-vanilla E-mail 
and online access into the premium pro- 
gramming that was supposed to be the net- 
work’s drawing card. According to an in- 


UNDERWHELMING: Sites like Underwire aren't drawing enough eyeballs 
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| ternal memo distributed last spring, the 


pay area’s most popular channel at the 
time, Daily Disney Blast, was attracting a 
dismal 6,000 hits a week. 

Such numbers aren’t exactly good for 


| morale. Indeed, one source close to Mi- 


crosoft describes MSN today as filled with 
employees who are feeling whipped, un- 


| certain of their project’s mission and per- 


plexed by hearing it referred to in some 
quarters as already a failure. 

What to do? Despite its riches, Micro- 
soft, like everyone else, is still groping for 
ways to make money online; the likeliest 
strategy will be to move MsN’s acres of pre- 
mium content from behind the pay service's 
forbidding walls to the free side, where their 
way would be paid not by subscriber fees 
but by advertising and online sales. A whole- 
sale shift could come next January, when 
MSN plans to unveil its latest revamp. 

In fact, the migration is already under 
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way. Early next month, say MSN sources, 
four new content areas will land on the free 
site, including two established MSN chan- 
nels, the women’s community Underwire 
and the search site One Click Away, and 
two new ones: a job-search program called 
Get Working and Mauny’s Kitchen, a cook- 
ing area with Seattle-based NPR correspon- 
dent Mauny Kaseburg as host. 

There had better be more where that 
came from, Chairman Gates, a fearsome 
poker player, finds himself in the rare posi- 
tion of fighting for a very big pot with a 
rather mediocre hand. But he didn’t be- 
come the richest man in America by folding 
after the first round. MsN is more likely to 
spend a few quiet months regrouping. Then 
look for the big guy to double down. —With 
reporting by David S. Jackson/San Francisco 


i want to appreciate 


I want to embrace them. Cherish them. And never forget they come so few and far between. I know that wherever 


the times when 


life takes me, these moments will always follow. They remind me of what's truly important. It’s not just 


moments are made 


life—but living. It's the journey, the destination and all points in between. And I must admit, I like what I see. 
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SETTING OUT Dwarfed by the 
29,028-ft. peak, four climbers 
from the IMAX team begin the 
long trek toward the summit 
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When disaster struck atop 
Everest in 1996, a team of 
IMAX filmmakers was 
there. This is their story 


By JEFFREY KLUGER 


T WAS CLEAR TO ANYONE LISTENING TO THE 
Mount Everest radio traffic that Rob Hall 
had decided to die. For Hall, there seemed 
to be little drama in the decision—but for 
someone in his position, there rarely is. In 
the brutal cold and almost oxygen-free air 
found at Everest altitudes, a sort of woozy 
resignation sets in. Decisions to climb or 
descend, rest or trudge on, get made with a 
fatalistic shrug. At the moment, Hall was 
shrugging toward death. 
David Breashears and Ed Viesturs were in 
radio contact with Hall as he made his decision. 
Filmmakers and climbers who had known the 
famous guide for years, they were 8,000 ft. below 
him, in the relative safety of a mountainside camp- 
site. Hall, on the other hand, was 400 ft. shy of 
Everest’s 29,028-ft. summit—the highest peak in 
the world—stuck on an outcrop where he had 
spent the night after a sudden blizzard 
pounded the mountain. The situation was 
probably not survivable, and yet the oth- 
er climbers were determined to help 
Hall live through it. “Think about Thai- 
land,” Viesturs said. “Once you come 
down, we'll tour the beaches and final- 
ly see those skinny legs of yours out of 
a snowsuit.” 

Hall laughed weakly, but didn’t 
stir. Quickly, someone in camp 
patched a satellite call to New 

Zealand, where Hall's wife, preg- 
nant with their first child, was 
waiting. “I’m looking forward to 

making you completely better when 
you come home,” she called to her husband when 
the connection was made. On top of his mountain, 
Hall may have smiled. “I love you,” he said. “Sleep 
well, my sweetheart. Please don’t worry too much.” 
No one ever heard from Rob Hall again. 

It was May 11, 1996, when Hall spoke his last, 
and he was not the only one the mountain claimed 





Fam te that day. Just 36 hours earlier, 33 people had set out 
Se a a > for Everest’s peak. When the storm at last sub- 
2 sided, eight had perished. The story of that disas- 


ter, one of the worst in climbing history, became the 
subject of magazine articles, television specials and 
>. agrowing collection of books, notably the best sell- 
= er Into Thin Air, by journalist Jon Krakauer, who 
was a survivor of the murderous climb. 
But part of the story has never been told 
Breashears and Viesturs were on the mountain that 


Photographs from National Geographic 
Society Book EVEREST: Mountain Without 
Mercy—MacGillivray Freeman Films 











STEP LIVELY Giant ice cubes 
the size of office buildings 
tumble down Everest’s face. 
Crossing over them takes 
surefootedness 
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week to try something never before attempted: to capture the ascent 
to Everest’s summit in the highest-quality movie film available, the 
dizzyingly realistic 65-mm 1Max format. Resting at their campsite 
in preparation for the grueling mountaintop filming, they became 
unintended participants in the tragedy, as well as unexpected 
heroes. Their film, which tells the story of Everest and the drama 
that unfolded on it, will premiere next spring. This week they of- 
fer an advance look at it as the book Everest: Mountain Without 
Mercy (National Geographic Society, $35), authored by outdoors 
writer Broughton Coburn and filled with imax images, appears in 
stores. 

As the book was being shipped, Breashears was nowhere to be 
found. Having already visited Mount Everest 10 times, he flew 
back again last month to film a documentary for the PBs series 
Frontline. Two weeks ago he talked to TIME by satellite hookup 


| from the base camp on the northern, Tibetan face of the moun- 


tain, and discussed the making of his film, the creation of his book 
and the lessons taught by the fatal climb. “We passed some hard 
nights the last time we were here,” he said, “thinking about the 
nature of the mountain, why we were on it and, most important, 
about our dead friends up on its roof.” 

Even under the best of conditions, scaling a mountain like 
Everest is an act of near madness. Standing on top of the peak is 
roughly equivalent to stopping a passenger jet in mid-flight and 
climbing out onto the wing. The altitude is the same, the 40°F- 
below-zero temperature is the same, and, most disturbingly, the 
lung-shredding, brain-addling atmosphere—barely one-third the 
pressure of sea-level air—is the same. In the 44 years since New 
Zealander Edmund Hillary and a Sherpa climber, Tenzing Nor- 
gay, first scaled the peak, more than 700 people have followed 
them to the top; at least 150 others have died in the attempt. 

Despite this fearsome history, Everest is big business these 
days. Tibet and China, recognizing a moneymaking natural re- 
source when they see one, have thrown the peak open to tourism. 
Expeditions charge climbers, often unskilled, up to $65,000 to be 
walked to the top. In the spring of 1996, 14 groups from 1] coun- 
tries swarmed Everest’s lower campsite, digging in 17,600 ft. 
above sea level in preparation for an attempt on the summit. 
Among the expeditions was a 26-member New Zealand team, 
headed by Hall, that included Krakauer, Dallas pathologist Beck 
Weathers and Doug Hansen, a U.S. postal worker who had failed 
in a previous climb. Also on hand was an Ameri- 
can group led by guide Scott Fischer and teams Bg 
from Japan, South Africa and Taiwan. 

For the filmmakers, the climb would be espe- 
cially hard. The lightest camera designed for 65- 
mm work weighed at least 60 Ibs. Worse, the sys- 
tem fairly devoured film, going through 5.6 ft. 
every second. A 10-Ib., 500-ft. roll lasted only a 
minute and a half. When Breashears’ film com- 
pany, Arcturus Motion Pictures, was approached 
by U.S.-based MacGillivray Freeman Films 
about making the movie, Breashears knew he 
couldn’t do much about the film, but he insisted 
that the camera had to be rebuilt. 

“I gave them two conditions,” he said. “No 
piece of equipment could exceed 25 Ibs. And 
when loaded and frozen at 40° below, the 
camera had to run every time.” The produc- 
ers went to work and built Breashears pre- 
cisely what he had requested, and in 1996, 
GLACIAL PACE One of the deadliest sections 


of Everest is the Khumbu Icefall, a sea of 
ice that flows up to 4 ft. a day. Climbers use 





| wobbly ladders to traverse its shifting cracks 





HOW 10 ALM 
AT 29,000 FEET 


54 y N An IMAX camera 
typically weighs 85 Ibs. For Everest, 
technicians simplified its electronics 
and removed its flywheel, cutting 
its weight two-thirds 


SULKIN To prevent frostbite in 
the subzero air, the camera was 
equipped with oversize knobs, 
allowing the film crew to operate it 
without removing gloves or mittens 


N R In extreme cold, 
aluminum and magnesium parts 
contract at different rates. 
Designers made allowances to keep 
the camera from jamming 


' vi An IMAX camera 
goes through its 65-mm film at a 
rate of nearly 6 ft. per sec. To keep 
film from snapping, engineers 
added a hand crank that loosened 
up the machinery 





LOW-TECH DEICING At Camp 1, nearly 20,000 ft. high, David Breashears cleans frost from the eyepiece of his bulky IMAX camera 


with Viesturs, a climbing leader, walking point and a team of eight 
in tow, he set out for the top of the world. 

The first sign that all would not go well came on the night of 
May 10. Though the established route up the mountain’s south 
flank is precarious—barely wide enough to accommodate one 
climber at a time—no fewer than three expeditions had an- 
nounced plans to begin their trek to the top that evening. Making 
things worse, two of the teams—Fisher’s and Hall’s—were the two 
largest on the mountain. All together, 33 people would be tramp- 
ing the upward trail at the same time. For Breashears, this was rea- 
son enough to stay put. “We didn’t like the way the weather 
looked,” he says, “and now we were going to be crowded by all 
these other climbers. We decided to wait.” 

For those who decided to go, the climb to the 
top began not from 





the lower campsite but from the last of four ascending camps, just 
3,000 ft. below the summit. Teams preparing to make their final 
climb usually bivouac there for a few days to allow their systems 
to become acclimatized to the wispy mountain air. Other teams 
slowly ascend through Camps 1 through 3 until they too are ready 
for the final push. On the night of May 10, the filmmakers slept at 
Camp 2, a mile below the summit, while the 33 other climbers 
trekked out into the darkness. 

When the sun rose the next day, word came down that the 
climbers had made surprisingly good progress during the night. 
While some had turned back early, at least 20 were pressing on to- 
ward the summit. Breashears grabbed a telescope from his equip- 
ment tent, trained it on the peak and saw that the report was true. 
In his eyepiece was a flyspeck line of climbers inching up the last 
1,000 ft. of Everest’s five-mile rock pile. 

Turning from the telescope, Breashears flashed a 
smile to Viesturs. But his re- 






























lief was short-lived. At noon, he checked the peak once 
more, and was stunned to see that the group hadn't 
moved. He checked again at 1 p.m. and 2 p.m. Each time 
the climbers looked stuck. “This was way too late to be up 
that high,” Breashears says. “They'd be fatigued, out of 
oxygen and descending in the dark. Things did not look 
good.” 

A few thousand feet below and two hours later, matters 
started to look worse. Paula Viesturs, Ed’s wife, had been 
making potato soup in the cook tent at the 17,600-ft. base 
camp and stepped outside for a moment. Looking down, 
she saw a bank of huge, bruise-colored clouds rolling up the 
mountain. Clouds like that were almost certainly carrying 
a storm, and this storm appeared to be climbing fast. Be- 
fore long, a high-altitude blizzard would lash one camp 
after another, until it finally reached the unprotected 
climbers clinging to the peak. 

At 4:30 p.m., as the clouds continued to rise, the situa- 
tion got worse still. According to radio traffic, Doug Hansen 
had collapsed, and Hall—who knew better than to linger 
near the top of the mountain in weather so ominous—was 
staying to help him. Five of Hall’s other clients, including 
Weathers, had turned back. Where they were now no one 
knew. Guides Fischer and Harris were unaccounted for 
too. In all, 19 of the 33 people who had set out for Everest’s 
top 16 hours earlier were stuck outside. 





Y 8:30 P.M., THE BLIZZARD HAD SMOTHERED 
the mountain, bringing paralyzing cold, 70- 
m.p.h. winds and needles of snow and sleet. 
At base camp, Paula Viesturs and others 
huddled together in the empty tents that 
Hall’s expedition had left behind, calling 
into the radios to the imperiled climbers. At , 
Camp 2, Breashears and Ed Viesturs did ? 
the same. No one got any response more 
than electrical-storm static. For eight hours 2 
the blizzard played out, with no word at all from the peak. 
Finally, at 4:45 a.m., as the storm began to quiet, there was = 
acrackle in the base-camp radio. “Is someone coming to get 
me?” Hall’s voice called weakly from above. 

According to Krakauer’s account, Caroline Mackenzie, 
a camp doctor, seized the radio and asked how he was feel- # 
ing. “I’m too clumsy to move,” he said. “How is Doug?” ; 
Mackenzie asked. “Doug is gone,” Hall responded simply. 

Soon other grim reports began to trickle in. Harris was 
presumed dead; so was Fischer. Yasuko Namba, a Japanese £ 
climber, had apparently died in the snow outside Camp 4. 
Near her was Weathers; he was probably dead too. Even 
climbers who had managed to struggle back into Camp 4 
were in grave danger. “The wind was howling, the tents had 
collapsed,” says Breashears. “It was chaos up there.” 

For the filmmakers, encamped far down the face of the 
mountain, there was no way to reach the climbers in time. 
But there were other ways to help. Days earlier, Sherpas 
had climbed to Camp 4 and stocked a tent with batteries and oxy- | serving tea and soup to climbers who would soon be staggering 
gen canisters in preparation for the film crew’s summit push. | down from Camp 4. Around noon, as they headed out, they got 
With so many climbers swarming about and theft not unheard of | some good news about three other climbers they had all but giv- 
on the overpopulated Everest, the Sherpas had locked the tent | en up on: Fischer and Makalu Gao Ming-Ho, the Taiwanese team 
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flap shut. Now Breashears called Krakauer at Camp 4 and in- | leader, had been spotted above Camp 4, and a team of Sherpas was 

structed him to rip open the tent, load the batteries into the ra- | planning to hike up and rescue them. Another team was set to 

j dios, distribute the oxygen and get as many people as possible | climb higher still in hopes of saving Hall. “I'll see you tomorrow,” 
breathing and moving. Viesturs happily radioed Hall as he trudged out of Camp 2. 

While Krakauer went to work, Breashears, Viesturs and Two hours later, much of that hope was dashed. The first team 


Schauer set out for Camp 3, hoping to turn it into a field kitchen | rescued Makalu Gao but found Fischer dead. The second Sherpa 
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FIRST FATALITY The 
filmmakers recover 
the body of a climber ~ 
who fell to his death 
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If Hall was fated to die, one dead man refused to stay 
that way. Late in the day, as the Camp 4 climbers got set to 
trek down, they noticed what appeared to be an apparition: 
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consolation as the I/MIAX 






climbers headed for 







home, it was that within 






a year the snows of 
Everest would provide 









= proper burial 








team climbed within 800 ft. of Hall but was beaten back by the 
weather. In a gesture both hopeful and hopeless, they left a ski- 
pole marker and a clutch of oxygen tanks at the highest point they 
reached—a lifesaving cache that turned out to be utterly beyond 
Hall's grasp. Reluctantly, someone in Camp 2 radioed the news to 
Hall, adding a hollow promise that another rescue attempt would 
be made sometime tomorrow. “I'll hang in there,” Hall said grim- 
ly, but he knew Everest, and he knew what a second night on top 
of the peak would do to him. Nobody—least of all Hall —harbored 
any illusions that he'd be alive in the morning. 


 < a - = 


the lost climbers with a 





trudging toward them, his parka open, his mittens missing, 
his arms held before him like the vampiric undead, was 
Beck Weathers, risen from the snow. Somehow, inexplica- 
bly, he had survived the nightlong storm, living through 
bitter, anoxic conditions that should have killed him hours 
before. To be sure, his condition was grim. His hands, 
frozen and long past useless, had the white, waxy look of a 
cadaver’s. His nose and cheeks were black with frostbite. 
He was, however, indisputably alive. 

“I woke up in the snow, opened my eyes, and directly 
in front of me was my ungloved right hand, which was 
clearly dead,” he remembers. “It looked like a marble 
sculpture of a hand. I hit it on the ice and realized that so 
much of my tissue was dead, I wasn’t feeling any pain. That 
had the marvelous effect of focusing my attention. I had an 
innate awareness that if the cavalry was going to come res- 
cue me they would already have been there. If I didn’t 
stand up, I realized, I was going to spend eternity on that 
spot.” 

The next day, while Breashears stayed at Camp 3 to as- 
sist descending climbers, Schauer and Viesturs hiked to 
Camp 4 to help bring Weathers down. For most of the 
morning, the Texan was half-led, half-carried down the 
slope, at one point sitting still while he was secured with 
rope and lowered like a 200-Ib. rucksack. When the team 
reached Camp 3, they were joined by Breashears and a 
group of Sherpas bringing Makalu Gao down. Together 
they trekked to Camp 2, where they learned that a heli- 
copter—which could never have stayed aloft in the tenuous 
air near the top of the mountain—would now be able to 
meet them and evacuate the wounded. Before long, the 
climbers heard the whap-whapping of blades and saw a 
dark green chopper struggling up to them. When it landed, 
the able-bodied loaded first Makalu Gao, then Weathers 
aboard, and the pilot flew off, dropping gratefully down to 
lower altitudes where there was thicker air for his blades to 
bite. With the helicopter gone, the most grievously injured 
climbers were at last on their way to safety. Back on Ever- 
est, the ambulatory ones were left to make their own way 
down—and the fallen ones were left to remain forever 
where they lay. 

In the end, two Sherpas, two clients and four guides 
died on Mount Everest. Weathers lost his nose, which was 
surgically rebuilt, as well as his hands, which can never be 
replaced. For several days, the weary filmmakers did little 
more than knock about base camp. Finally, on May 23, they 
made their trip to the summit and finished their filming. On 
the way, they passed the frozen bodies of Fischer and Hall. 
While Fischer was still exposed to the elements, the upper 
half of Hall's body had drifted over. Breashears and Vies- 
turs paused to spend some time with each of them, sitting 
beside them for a respectful half-hour in the punishing 
summit air. They wanted to do more. 

“If you find a body on Everest,” says Viesturs, “it’s [accepted] 
practice to drop it in a crevasse or gather rocks to pile into a grave. 
With Rob and Scott, we couldn’t do either, so we simply had to 
leave them as they were.” The 1Max climbers did just that, finish- 
ing their filming and descending the mountain, all the while 
aware of what they were abandoning. If there was any consolation 
as they headed for home, it was that within a year the snows of 
Everest, in a final act of mercy, would provide the lost climbers 
with a proper and permanent burial. = 
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A hot new high hits 
Main Street, and, nope, 
eke Moverlertim@ecner! 


By JOHN CLOUD TAMPA 


1’S 5:30 ON A SUNDAY MORNING, BUT 

the 400-plus kids at the Fantasy Ranch 

dance club won't be making it to 

church. Instead, amid sweeping lights 

and the raw thumps of the aptly 

named song Insomnia, they sing the 
praises of the most recent drug to hit cen- 
tral Florida: Special K. “It’s the bomb,” 
gushes Tom, a sweaty 15-year-old with a 
struggling goatee. “It will make you like 
this,” he says, rolling his eyes up as if star- 
ing at his brain. “It’s dreamy. You see the 
lights, like, bend.” 

Tom’s friend Sara quickly pulls a glass 
vial from her bra. After a glance around for 
security, she holds the black-capped vial un- 
der a pulsing light, revealing the powder she 
first came across in July. Now, she says, “I’m 
into it like every weekend.” Sara is 16, and 
what she’s into is an anesthetic sometimes 
administered to people but, more common- 
ly, to cats and monkeys. Generically called 
ketamine, street K is most often diverted in 
liquid form from vets’ offices or medical sup- 
pliers. Dealers dry the liquid (usually by 
cooking it) and grind the residue into pow- 
der. K causes hallucinations because it 
blocks chemical messengers in the brain that 
carry sensory input; the brain fills the result- 
ing void with visions, dreams, memories, 
whatever. Sara says that once, after snorting 
several “bumps” of K, she thought other kids 


| 
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on the dance floor had been decapitated. 
“But I mean, I really knew they had heads, I 
was just, like, ‘This is so weird.’” 

And, apparently, enticing. After 25 
years of underground recreational use by 
big-city clubgoers and New Age types 
(Timothy Leary was, of course, a fan), K 
has exploded in the past few months onto 
the suburban drug scene. In February, the 
U.S. Drug Enforcement Administration 
warned that use is increasing at teen 
“rave” parties, the marathon dances that 
have spawned a new youth subculture. 
Anti-drug czar Barry McCaffrey’s office 
added K to its list of “emerging drugs” in 
1995; the office’s latest “pulse check” of 
the nation found K “all over.” St. Louis, 
Mo., Tampa, Fla., and suburban New Jer- 
sey have seen a rash of animal-hospital 
break-ins by thieves hunting for ketamine. 


The surest sign of K’s popularity, how- | 


ever, is that it is seeping into pop culture: In 
an X-Files episode earlier this year, agent 
Fox Mulder had a rogue doctor dose him 


with ketamine in an attempt to recover | 


memories. The Chemical Brothers, an elec- 
tronic-music group, recorded a song called 
Lost in the K-Hole for their most recent al- 
bum, which went gold last month. “K-hole” 
is jargon for a bad trip—too much K causes 
massive sensory deprivation, immobilizing 
and detaching a user from reality. This is 
not your father’s groovy toke. London re- 
searcher Karl Jansen says the drug even 





reproduces the brain’s chemical reaction 
to a “near-death experience.” 

All this attention has alarmed people 
like Lieutenant Bill Queen, who works nar- 
cotics in the Pinellas County sheriffs of- 
fice, near Tampa Bay. He had never heard 
of K before December. Now, his undercov- 
er officers can buy it every week. “These 
kids don’t know what they’re getting into,” 
says Queen. “But I can tell you, this is an- 
other drug that’s going to be abused and 
cause harm.” What really steams officer 
Queen is that he can’t do much about it. 
Snorting K may be foolish, but it’s not a 
felony. If someone without a medical or 
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veterinary license is caught with ketamine 
in Florida, the maximum sentence is 60 
days in jail and a $500 fine. Only a handful 
of state’s attorneys have taken the time to 
prosecute K cases when the stakes are so 
tiny. For his part, Queen hasn’t arrested 
anyone with K. “We could,” he says, “but 
we're waiting,” gathering evidence against 
dealers who sell it to his undercover cops. 
Next year, the legislature will consider a 
bill to “schedule” ketamine as a controlled 
substance, which would stiffen penalties. 
A swift and simple solution, right? Well, 
no. Outlawing drugs like Lsp (in the 1960s) 
and Ecstasy (in the 1980s) was easy since 


VETERINARY 
USE: K’s original 
target 





LIEUTENANT BILL QUEEN: With K 
packaged to look like gum 

they have no government-acknowl- 
edged medical use and aren’t made 
by licensed firms. But ketamine and 
other drugs that are actually medi- 
cines are different. Senator Joseph 
Biden discovered how delicate drug 
politics can be last year when he de- 
signed a bill to control ketamine and 
the so-called date-rape drug Rohyp- 
nol more closely. At the time, rapists’ 
use of the latter to sedate victims had 
sparked an outcry, but the Rohypnol- 
controlling part of the legislation 
died under pharmaceutical-industry 
pressure. The industry, whose politi- 
cal action committees last year do- 
nated $2.1 million to Republican 
candidates and $714,000 to Demo- 
crats, doesn’t want the added admin- 
istrative burdens and federal over- 
sight that come with scheduling a 
drug as a controlled substance. (Ro- 
> hypnol was already scheduled, but 
é the bill would have regulated it fur- 
ther.) Each unit of a scheduled drug 
must be scrupulously accounted for, 
3 and some doctors won't prescribe 
drugs stigmatized by that heavy des- 
ignation. In the case of ketamine, 
neither Parke-Davis, which developed the 
drug, nor Fort Dodge Laboratories, which 
makes the veterinary brand Ketaset, oppos- 
es tighter restrictions. But the industry's sup- 
porters in Congress are loath to change in- 
dustry-friendly precedent, which allows 
drugs to be scheduled only after lengthy ad- 
ministrative review. (States are more willing 
to flout industry wishes. So far, eight have 
added the drug to their books.) 

Lost in these political battles is a basic 
question: is ketamine really dangerous? 
Maybe not. The British government decid- 
ed not to closely restrict ketamine because 
it could not prove that K’s effects were se- 
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GOOD DRUG Pee 


KETAMINE HYDROCHLORIDE 


Ananesthetic used in animals 
and frail human patients 


LIQUID X, GRIEVOUS BODILY HARM, G 


GAMMA-HYDROXYBUTYRATE 
(GHB) 


Adepressant that could possibly 
be used to treat narcolepsy 


FLUNITRAZEPAM (Rohypnol) 
Astrong sedative used overseas 
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vere. Most drug-overdose deaths result 
from circulatory or respiratory failure, and 
ketamine doesn’t usually depress these 
functions. Dr. Alex Stalcup, medical direc- 
tor of a California drug-treatment center, 
says the effects of K are “basically like be- 
ing really, really drunk. It’s really not a de- 
mon, not compared with the other stuff 
we're seeing with kids now,” including 
smokable versions of heroin and speed. 

Still, the possibility of K-high youths 
getting behind the wheel of a car is alarm- 
ing, and ketamine was used in several rapes 
in the 1980s. Stalcup and others agree that 
ketamine can be addictive. “Some people 
get very habituated,” says Ann Shulgin, a 
longtime drug researcher. “I’ve heard some 
uncomfortable stories—highly intelligent 
people who just don’t seem aware that 
they're getting into a dependency.” 

A prominent experimenter with keta- 
mine was John Lilly, a neuroscientist who 
pioneered communication with dolphins, 
and who was played by William Hurt in Al- 
tered States (1980). Lilly recalls that a doctor 
first gave him ketamine in the "70s for mi- 
graines. Lilly then began injecting himself 
with K and at one point was taking 50 mil- 
ligrams an hour, 20 hours a day, for three 
weeks. He became convinced “that he was 
a visitor from the year 3001” and that he was 
talking to aliens. Today, Lilly is 82 and lives 
in Maui. He says he hasn’t done K for “about 
a year” and believes it’s not addictive. “Go 
out and try some,” he urges. But he also says 
ketamine should be illegal. “It’s dangerous if 
you don’t know what you're doing,” he says. 
“You could fall down.” 

Back at the Fantasy Ranch in Tampa, 
the kids have never heard of John Lilly or his 
friend Timothy Leary. “No, man, are they 
dealers?” asks one. When the deejay spins a 
song called A Little Bit of Ecstasy, cheers go 
up. “K is really fun,” says Beth, 19, as she 
sashays away. “But I always know I'll be 
tired the next day.” a 


K, SPECIAL K, VITAMIN K 


nand temporary euphoria 


Street Price: 
hour 
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Evolutionary Pop Star 


Steven Pinker’s new book about the mind is big, 
brash and a lot of fun. Too much fun, say his critics 


By J. MADELEINE NASH 
















HIS SHOULDER-LENGTH 
hair bouncing, Steve 
Pinker strides into the 
lecture hall like a rock 
star taking center stage. 
He flings his leather 
jacket over the back of a 
chair, fingers some 
c an electronic 
ea and flicks on 
his microphone. @ next hour and a 
half, Pinker, director of the Center for Cog- 
nitive Neuroscience at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, will treat 325 un- 
dergraduates to a series of demonstra- 
tions highlighting design glitches in that 
evanescent thing we call the mind. 

He starts by projecting stereograms— 
two-dimensional images that produce 
three-dimensional illusions—onto a big 
movie screen. As the students stare, a pat- 
tern of chain-saw-wielding teddy bears 
magically gives rise to the image of a large, 
headless bear that seems to hover in space. 
Sometimes, explains Pinker, 43, the mind 
“sees” things that are not really there. 





Why? In his new book, immodestly | 


titled How the Mind Works (Norton; 
$29.95), Pinker suggests an intriguing if 
highly controversial answer. The mind, he 
says, is like an ancient, jerry-built com- 
puter program made up of dozens of spe- 
cialized “modules,” each honed by hun- 
dreds of thousands, if not millions, of 
years of evolution. There are modules for 
stereo vision and manual dexterity, for 
understanding numbers and grammatical 
speech, for sexual jealousy and romantic 
love. Don’t think of them as “detachable, 
snap-in components,” he cautions. They're 
not visible to the naked eye “like the ramp 
steak on the supermarket cow display.” A 
mental module, he says, “probably looks 
more like roadkill, sprawling messily over 
the bulges and crevasses of the brain.” 

If How the Mind Works offers a smooth 
and surprisingly pleasant ride over some 
pretty rugged intellectual terrain, it is 
because Pinker writes in the same breezy 
style that brightens his classroom lectures. 
He likes to quote Mae West (“Men like 
women with a past because they hope his- 
tory will repeat itself”) and Woody Allen (“I 
think people should mate for life, like pi- 
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geons or Catholics”), along with linguist 
Noam Chomsky, artificial-intelligence guru 
Marvin Minsky and, of course, Charles 
Darwin. Pinker has a showman’s sense for 
knowing “when to hold his reader’s atten- 
tion with an illustration or a joke,” observed 
University of Oxford zoologist Mark Ridley 
in the New York Times Book Review last 
week. “No other science writer makes me 
laugh so much.” 

How the Mind Works is stirring up an 
academic hornet'’s nest. The ideas that an- 
chor Pinker’s book—an artful blend of arti- 
ficial intelligence and evolutionary psy- 


PINKER’S BRAIN: Seeing the psyche as software 


chology—strike many experts as glibly 
superficial. To Pinker’s credit, he has 
worked hard to make explicit the some- 
times tenuous connection between robots, 
computers and the evolution of the human 
psyche. Without the models developed by 
computer scientists, Pinker baldly states at 
one point, “it would be impossible to make 
sense of the evolution of the mind.” 
Sweeping pronouncements like that 
will strike many scientists who study the 
brain as puzzling, if not downright ludi- 
crous. Neurobiologists, in particular, will 





find much to quibble with in How the Mind 
Works—which is not surprising, since 
Pinker comes at the subject from an en- 
tirely different perspective. The son of a 
traveling salesman, Pinker grew up in 
Montreal and attended McGill University, 
where he became fascinated with the psy- 
chology of perception and cognition. He 
received a Ph.D. from Harvard, then 
moved a few blocks down Massachusetts 
Avenue to M.L.T., linguist Chomsky’s home 
base. Chomsky’s seminal theory—that hu- 
mans come into the world fully pro- 
grammed for grammatical language—per- 
meates Pinker’s thinking. In his work, for 
example, Pinker tries to tease apart how 
the innate components of the language sys- 
tem interact with experience. “The past 
tense,” he quips, “is my version of the ge- 
neticist’s fruit fly. A verb is small, it’s easy 
to recombine, and it’s a fast breeder.” 

To call Pinker opinionated is an under- 
statement. He declares, among other things, 
that there is no such thing as gen- 
é eral intelligence. He dismisses as 
; “neurobabble” the current fashion 
: of dressing up fuzzy ideas about 
1 child rearing—like reading to ba- 
bies—as somehow good for the de- 
veloping brain. And he accuses 
intellectuals of pretending that evo- 
lution has nothing to do with “the 
fantastically complex design” of the 
human mind. 

“But I can’t think of anyone 
who thinks that,” objects Patricia 
Churchland, a philosopher at the 
University of California, San Diego. 
“Of course, there is an evolutionary 
basis for the mind. The tricky part is 
to figure out how it all works.” 

Pinker has little patience with 
critics, particularly Harvard paleon- 
tologist Stephen Jay Gould, who 
accuses evolutionary psychologists 
in general (and presumably Pinker 
as well) of indulging a “penchant for 
narrow and often barren specula- 
tion” and “pure guesswork in the 
cocktail-party mode.” Pinker has 
even less patience with those who 
would confuse an evolutionary ex- 
planation for how the human mind evolved 
with the idea that our fate is genetically 
predetermined. Genes, he says, “do not 
dictate what we should accept or how we 
should live.” 

In fact, Pinker, recently married for the 
second time, cheerfully confesses that he is 
so far voluntarily childless, thus flouting 
the evolutionary imperative to spread his 
own genes. “By Darwinian standards,” he 
writes, “I am a horrible mistake. But I am 
happy to be that way, and if my genes don’t 
like it, they can jump in the lake.” i 
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Tears for the Tar Heels 


North Carolina coach Dean Smith takes himself 
out of the game for which he has done so much 


By STEVE WULF 


HERE ARE THE NUMBERS: A RECORD 

879 victories in 36 years at North Car- 

olina, a 97% graduation rate for his 

players, 30 All-Americans, 27 consec- 
utive 20-win seasons, 11 Final Fours, only 
three ejections, the one and only Michael 
Jordan and zero NCAA violations. 

There are the stories: of being hanged in 
effigy his first year as head 
coach, of participating in cam- 
pus protests against segregation, 
of late-night sessions watching 
videotape and of late-night calls 
from ex-players in crisis. 

And when Dean Smith, 66, 
announced last week that he 
was stepping down from the job 
he has held since 1961, there 
were tributes from his players 
and his rivals and even Presi- 
dent Clinton. “We all respect 
and admire you so much,” the 
President told him by phone. 

Perhaps the best testimony, 
though, to the extraordinary 
coach Smith was his own com- 
portment last March after his Tar 
Heels defeated a pesky and 
game Fairfield University team, 
82-74, in the first round of the 
NCAA tournament—a win that 
temporarily tied Smith with 
Kentucky's Adolph Rupp for 
most victories in a career. Rather 
than celebrate the record, Smith 
sought out each and every mem- 
ber of the opposition to congrat- 
ulate him. He asked leading 
scorer Greg Francis, “Do you al- 
ways play like that?” and told 
coach Paul Cormier, “I just want 
you to know we played very 
well—you brought us to the 
brink.” Indeed, Smith seemed as 
pleased for the Stags as he would have been 
had he been their father. 

But then, in a way, he was. As Tom But- 
ters, the athletic director of archrival Duke, 
said last week, “Coach Smith made college 
basketball better. Excellence begets excel- 
lence.” The lineage of basketball is even 
more specific. James Naismith, literally the 
father of the game, begat Phog Allen, the 
Kansas coach, who begat Dean Smith, who 


begat not just Jordan and scores of NBA 
players but also such notable coaches as Bil- 
ly Cunningham, Larry Brown, George Karl 
Roy Williams and Eddie Fogler. Almost all 
his former charges remain intensely loyal to 
him. Jordan, in fact, still wears his blue Tar 
Heel shorts under his Chicago Bull shorts. 
“He’s a father figure to a lot of players and a 
lot of people,” Jordan said last week. 
Cunningham, a basketball Hall of 





THE END OF THE STRING: Smith cuts the net after his "93 NCAA title 


Famer who played on Smith’s first Tar Heel 
team, says, “The most overused cliché in 
sports might be “We're a family,’ but at 
North Carolina, the team truly is a family. 
Coach Smith treats the last guy on the bench 
the same way he treats the best player on the 
team, and he is as concerned about their ed- 
ucation as he is about winning. He takes as 
much pride in the doctors and lawyers he 
coached as he does in the All-Stars.” 
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Smith has had his critics, people who 
say he should have won more than two NCAA 
titles, who joke that Smith is the only man 
ever to hold Jordan to under 20 points a 
game. But his no-I-in-team system was built 
to sustain excellence at the expense of occa 
sional brilliance. “Dean is the best teacher of 
basketball that I have observed,” UCLA leg 
end John Wooden once said. And that 
teacher provided Jordan, who helped Smith 
win his first NCAA title in °82, with the 
lessons he needed to become a player not 
even Naismith could have dreamed up. 

Thirty-six years is a long time at any job 
much less coaching basketball in the high 
pressure of the Atlantic Coast Conference 
and for the past few years Smith has been 
talking about retiring to spend more time 
with his wife, psychologist Linnea Smith 
his five children their 
grandchildren. “We were al- 
ways able to talk him out of it 
Bill Guthridge 

“This 
Smith 


said he realized it was time to go 


and 


> said successor 

his assistant for 31 years 

time we couldn’t do it 
two weeks ago, when he was 
watching his protégé, Larry 
Brown push the 76ers through 
a practice at Chapel Hill: “I 
thought, ‘I used to be like that 


If I can’t give this team that en 


thusiasm, I'd said I'd get out 
But there is also a smiling suspi 
cion in North Carolina that 


Smith waited until the eve of fall 
practice so that Guthridge, and 
not some high profile coach 
could be named the top man 
[ oyalty begets loyalty 

ESPN first broke the story of 
the coach’s resignation on the 
evening of Oct. 8, but by then 
Smith had already told his play 
ers—past, present and future 
That night, hundreds of North 
Carolina students were camped 
outside the Dean Smith Center 
We love Dean! We 
love Dean!’ 


chanting 
As one would ex 
pect from a man who wears a tie 
even in practice, Smith showed 
up two minutes early for his 2 
p.m. press conference. He tried 
to make it sound routine when 
he announced I have decided to resign as 
head basketball coach at the University of 
North Carolina.” He thanked his assistants 
and secretaries and friends and players 
but when he said, “What loyalty I've had 
he choked up 

Asked at the press conference what I 
epitaph might be, Smith offered, “He k 
a little basketball, did 
happily after.” a 
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SINGLE DAD. AN ODD COUPLE— 
she’s the daughter of aging 
hippies, he’s the son of rich 
conservatives. A wacky alien. 
An incorruptible prosecutor. 
Another single dad. A pre- 
cinct full of hotheaded urban 
cops. As the new shows sug- 
gest, the broadcast networks are not ex- 
actly venturing into unexplored territory 
this season; in fact, they aren’t even leav- 
ing the hotel. That’s neither surprising 
nor necessarily bad. Lots of successful 
shows have followed the conventions of 
the sitcom or the police drama. If a series 
about a divorced father and his wiseacre 
kids is truly funny, does anyone care that 
it’s been done a dozen times before? 

More and more, the answer seems to 
be yes. The new shows this fall aren’t par- 
ticularly terrible, and some are reasonably 
good, but despite an extravagant effort to 
promote them, they are not bringing in 
the viewers. During the first week of the 
1993-94 season, 75% of all TV sets in use 
were tuned to one of the Big Four net- 
works—NBC, CBS, ABC and Fox. By last fall, 
that figure was down to 65%. During last 
month’s premiere week, the network 
share took another startling drop—to 61% 
of the viewing audience. The measure of 
success has fallen accordingly: Dharma & 
Greg is considered a “hit” this season with 
a rating of 10.5 last week; 10 years ago it 
would have been 57th out of 68 shows and 
a target for quick cancellation. 

The reason is no mystery: the networks 


had. Not only has Fox muscled in on the 
traditional Big Three, but two smaller net- 
works, UPN and the WB, are also vying for 
viewers. So are dozens of increasingly po- 
tent cable channels. Cable made more in- 
ids this summer, when the networks 
ipped into their usual rerun torpor. The 
cable industry delights in pointing out 
that for the first time ever, in the 2%- 
month period from July through mid- 
September, the prime-time audience for 
all basic-cable networks combined exactly 
matched that of the Big Three. 
— ——— 





have far more competition than they once | 





? 





Broadcast executives insist that their 
plight has been overplayed, that it’s too 
early to tell which of the 38 shows debut- 
ing on the six networks this fall will be 
hits. Ad sales for this season, after all, are 
at record levels. And yet there’s a sense 
among many in the industry that the net- 
works are not facing up to the fact that 
times have changed for good. “They are 
operating in a way that is old-fashioned, 
outdated and self-destructive,” says Peter 
Roth, president of Fox Entertainment 
Group. “The networks have to change the 
way they do business.” 

Of course, the best way to win view- 
ers is to discover shows they want to 
watch. And each network has some bright 
spots to point to this fall. aBc’s Dharma 
& Greg, the flower-child-marries-lawyer 
sitcom, has justified its favorable presea- 
son press and is winning its time period. 
Veronica's Closet, starring Kirstie Alley, 
has a fail-safe time slot on NBC between 
Seinfeld and ER, and it has kept more of 
Seinfeld’s audience than many other 
shows similarly blessed. Ally McBeal, 
Fox’s Monday-night comedy-drama, looks 
like another success. 

Yet many more shows, even those 
with big stars and critical acclaim, have 
been disappointments. The Gregory Hines 


Show, a perfectly appealing family sitcom | 


on css starring the talented song-and- 


dance man, is struggling. So is Jenny, the | 


NBC vehicle for Jenny McCarthy, babe of 
all media. Nothing Sacred and Cracker, 


asc’s Thursday-night duo, though win- | 


ning good reviews, are among the 
lowest-rated shows on TV. A USA 
Today study published 
last week shows that 








This fall, the networks have 
Jenny McCarthy, a new Bochco 
and scores of sitcoms. What 
HH they're short of is viewers 


of the 26 new shows that debuted in the 
first two weeks of the season, 15 failed to 
attract the audience guaranteed to adver- 
tisers, which means the networks will have 
to give them free “make-good” time. 

With a glut of 61 sitcoms on the air 
and no assurance that viewers will even 
sample many of them, the networks are 
adapting their strategy to the tough new 
times. They are scheduling shows in blocs, 
in the hope that this will keep viewers’ 
hands off the remote. They are trying to 
create “brand identity” in an effort to bind 
viewers to the networks. And more and 
more, they are aiming shows directly at 
the demographic groups that advertisers 
most want to reach. 

Some critics argue that with cable and 
other channels eroding viewership, the 
networks ought to be banding together 
rather than scrapping over who is No. 1; 
cannibalizing one another’s audiences 
hurts everyone. cBs has moved in on ABC’s 
Friday bloc aimed at children and teens, 
and nsc has scheduled four female- 
oriented siteoms on Monday night, go- 
ing head-to-head against 


css’s almost identical =m 


fare. NBC’s Monday 
comedies are prob- 
ably more simi- 
lar than any four 
shows that have 
ever appeared 
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Fox, Monday, 9 p.m. 

She's strong, she’s scared. She's smart, 
she’s confused. She’s sexy, she’s shy. A 
reminder: Avoid all shows with voice-overs. 


in succession in the history of televi- 
sion. Suddenly Susan, Fired Up, Caro- 
line in the City and The Naked Truth all 
feature urban, single women who work 
in the media: magazine writer, market- 
ing executive, cartoonist and tabloid- 
newspaper reporter. So far, the out- 
come of the Monday-night battle is still 
in doubt. 

“In the old days, if a network had 
Monday nights, other networks stayed 
away,” says Gary David Goldberg, cre- 
ator of Family Ties and Spin City. “The 
network mind-set now is scorched 


earth.” Don Ohlmeyer, West Coast pres- | 


ident of NBC, wouldn’t disagree. “We 
would like to have seven Thursday 
nights,” he says. Indeed, the NBC slogan, 
“Must See TV,” once reserved for its top- 
rated Thursday lineup, has expanded to 
“It's Must See on NBC” for the whole 
prime-time schedule. “The 4% drop in 
[network audience] share isn’t anything 
we care about,” claims Ohlmeyer. “What 
we care about is our share.” Though still 
No. 1 in the ratings this season, it should 
be noted, NBC has seen its share drop 
from 20% to 18%. 

Just as NBC is slapping “Must See 
TV” everywhere, so are the other net- 
works trying to establish themselves as 
brands. cps has revived the motto “Wel- 
come Home,” used over and over in its 
promotional spots. What does it mean? 
That Css is “a good place to be, a fun 
place to be,” says the network’s head of 
marketing, George Schweitzer. “There 












CBS, Friday, 8:30 p.m. 

Bronson Pinchot as the alien and little 
Jonathan Lipnicki (from Jerry Maguire) have 
genuine chemistry, but no one’s watching. 


are a lot of people you like on cBs, peo- 
ple who are like you, that it’s a place 
where you find great entertainment and 
information.” They've got the branding 
down; now maybe they should work on 
the identity. 

If “Welcome Home” seems vague, 
then asc’s “TV Is Good” campaign has 
been positively obscure. The ads have 
tried to use the traditional warnings 
against television in an ironic fashion. 
"Don’t worry, you've got billions of brain 
cells,” reads one. The campaign has 
drawn widespread criticism, and com- 
petitors say their research shows it has 
left viewers alienated and confused. But 
ABC executives defend it as a success. 
“Subliminally it reminded people that 
we are here,” says the network’s enter- 
tainment president, Jamie Tarses. 


ARSES HAS ENDURED WELL- 
chronicled troubles in her 
year as ABC’s chief program- 
mer (another executive, Stuart 
Bloomberg, has been brought 
in above her), and her fate is 
generally thought to depend 
on the success or failure of 
this fall’s schedule. anc made more 
changes than any other network, and so 
far the results have been disappointing: 
ratings for the first two weeks of the sea- 
son are off 7% from last year. “We antic- 
ipated that we would have more new 
shows than any other network,” says 
Tarses, “and that this year would be a 
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CBS, Monday, 10 p.m. (E.T.) 


ABC, Tuesday, 9:30 p.m. 

Kevin Nealon and Richard Lewis play 
comedy writers. If their TV show were as 
lame as this, they'd be out of work. 


CBS, Friday, 9 p.m. 

An appealing, if generic, family show that 
is liked by those (few) who see it. A 
different time slot could help. 


struggle. Our goal is to get one or two 
new shows to work.” 

Significantly, the only one of the 
networks to increase its audience share 
this fall is the one that has made the 
fewest changes: Fox. Entertainment 
chief Roth says it was a calculated strat- 
egy to aim for stability. All of Fox’s re- 
turning shows are in the same time slots 
as last season, and only five new series 
have been introduced. All, says Roth, 
are “target specific.” One of them, Ally 
McBeal, provides an excellent illustra- 
tion of the way demographics drive the 
creative work in TV. To follow Melrose 
Place on Monday night, Roth wanted a 
show with a strong female lead that 
would appeal to women between 18 and 
34. He approached David Kelley (Pick- 
et Fences, Chicago Hope), who created a 
show about a Harvard Law School grad- 
uate looking for love. 

Network executives insist that with 
all the competition, it is amazing that the 
networks are doing as well as they are. 
Without doubt, they remain a powerful 
force. They are still making money, and 
they are still the best way for advertisers 
to reach a mass audience. Nevertheless, 
the figures for the opening weeks of the 
season are hardly encouraging: the mar- 
ket share of the Big Four has dropped al- 
most 20% in just four years. There’s no 
end to the decline in sight, and it won't be 
arrested by Dharma & Greg. —Reported 
by Jeanne McDowell/Los Angeles and William 
Tynan/New York 


Dear Mr. Responsible: 


You never missed the 7:12. You 
got a haircut every other Tuesday. 
You never left a wet bathing suit 
on the bed. Guess what, friend. 
You’re done dottin’ i's. This is 
Riviera by Buick. You can get a 
supercharged engine, a CD player 
with six speakers, and an ashtray 
big enough for two cigars. It’s not 
meant for carpooling, but then, 


neither are you. 


mA 


Riviera by Buick— 
You're due. 


Definitely due. 


Riviera » BUICK (49s) 


You're due . Definitely due ie 


1-800-4-RIVIERA www.buick.com 
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SHOW BUSINESS 


Not Just Daddy's Girl 


Tori Spelling escapes from 90210-ish cheese 























and tries to act. Don't say, “Yuck!” 


By BRUCE HANDY LOS ANGELES 





HE LOBBY OF THE CHATEAU MAR- 

mont, a venerable Hollywood hotel 

located on the grungy end of the 

Sunset Strip, is one of Los Angeles’ 
prime celebrity loci. It’s a place where 
young male movie stars skulk about on 
bright, hot days in dark leather jackets 
and knit O.J. caps, as if they were second- 
story men in an old Dick Tracy comic. 
And here too, representing the not so 
tormented, not so still-living-in-James- 
Dean’s-shadow side of stardom, we find 
Tori Spelling. She bounces in on top of a 
pair of bright-orange platform flip-flops, 
plastic daisies affixed to their toe straps. 
Clutching a baby-blue handbag the size 
and shape of a lunchbox, she is wearing 
baggy denim overalls and a floral-print T 
shirt. In short, she is the spitting image 
of a jolly, schoolbound kindergartner, 


although at 24 she is better coiffed and | 


more skillfully made up than most. 
She has a tabloid reputation as a par- 
ty girl, but after meeting her one comes 


to suspect that her girlish veneer may be | 





more than just an actressy affec- 
tation. That wouldn’t be surpris- 
ing in someone whose childhood 
was spent sheltered in the fa- 
mously vast Spelling mansion 
(her father is TV producer Aaron 
Spelling), who was escorted to 
school by bodyguards, who hasn’t 
traveled much and who has been 
working what are often 18-hour 
days since the age of 17. Chatting 
with her, one learns she is afraid 
of ants, likes “crafts” (she is a 
practitioner of the nearly lost art 
of decoupage) and keeps sea monkeys 
as pets. “They're really kind of gross,” 
she admits. “I came in one day, and 
they were having sex. They were at- 
tached, and they were like, ‘Uhh...’ and 
I was like, ‘Ohh ...’ Three days later, 
they ate their babies.” 

The “Yuck!” is left unsaid. And while 
it is easy to imagine this actress playing 
television’s most famous ex-virgin, Don- 
na Martin of Beverly Hills, 90210, it is 
less easy to imagine her starring in an in- 
dependent movie like The House of Yes, 


HOWARD ROSENBERG—SHOOTING STAR 





An Incestuous Comedy of Terrors 


HE RICH ARE DIFFERENT; THEY KILL WITH EPIGRAMS. IN THE PASCAL 


mansion just before 


dinner, Mother (Genevieve Bujold) 


Thanksgiving 
says, “I’m going to go baste the turkey and hide the kitchen knives.” 
When daughter Jackie-O (Parker Posey) is asked what a gun is doing 
in the house, she shrugs: “Just being gunlike. Gun-esque. Gun-onic.” 
Mark Waters’ The House of Yes, from the Wendy MacLeod play, is a 
place of infinite possibilities and their fatal a eh If two isolated 


children are attracted to each other, they'll satisfy 


eir urge by any means 


necessary. If a fellow (Freddie Prinze Jr.) wants to have sex with his broth- 
er’s fiancé, he will. If a gun shows up in the first reel, it will surely go off in 


the last. Is this tragic? Not for the Pascals. Just trag-esque. Trag-onic. 
Think of an old-dark-house party catered by Noél Coward. A place as 
as the Pascals’ needs a virgin sacrifice, and that would be Lesly (Tori 
engaged to the young master of the house, Jackie-O’s 
twin Marty (Josh Hamilton). He’s halfway between normal and nuts, while 
Jackie lives in lunacy as if it were the garden room at high tea. Her favorite 


Ss |, a Waitress 


delusion is that she is Jacqueline 


death. She’s just a bit confused about the identity of the assassin. 
Bujold has the frazzled hauteur of an aging, neglected star, and Spelling 


on the day of her husband’s 





is nicely glazed, studiously artless. But the film is keyed to Posey’s perfor- 
mance: perfectly brittle, faultlessly false. As the most toxic of this family of 
vipers, she creeps and stings, and no one dares look away. —By Richard Corliss 
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ENDURING Goofy sincerity and trashy glamour 


a new black comedy from Miramax in 
which Spelling's character, Lesly, dis- 
covers that her fiancé has been re-enact- 
ing the assassination of John F. Kennedy 
with his twin sister by way of foreplay. 
For Spelling, at last, the kitsch is overt, 
and thus The House of Yes represents 
what is known in the business as an op- 
portunity to stretch. 

Can she really act? This is an oft de- 
bated question to which, as with that of 
nature vs. nurture, it is hard to give a de- 
finitive answer. Despite a career forged 
in nepotism—90210 is dad’s show— 
Spelling has endured, projecting an odd 
combination of goofy sincerity and 
trashy glamour that has also carried a 
string of popular movies-of-the-week. Is 


| this skill? Or her luck in having an ar- 


resting face, pretty yet shovel-like (she 
cops only to a nose job)? Whatever one 
thinks of such fare as Mother, May I 
Sleep with Danger?, her longevity is a 


| feat that transcends mere patronage; just 


ask Sofia Coppola. “Tori’s got acting 
chops—she’s just been doing awful mate- 
rial,” says House of Yes director Mark 
Waters, who had seen Spelling only in 


| Co-ed Call Girl before casting her. As it 





happens, The House of Yes is a Spelling 
Films presentation, but Waters says the 
filmmaking wing of Aaron’s empire came 
aboard long after Tori was attached. 

The actress says she will be happy to 
keep plugging away on 90210, now in its 
eighth season, as long as Fox keeps re- 
newing it. The best reason to keep 
watching may well be her newly dark- 
red hair, a fetching revelation after years 
of blondage. Her real color, she says, is 
“light mousy brown. But I haven't seen it 
since I was 16.” Spoken like a survivor. @ 
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Shoes so comfortable, yow’ll 












never want to stop walking. 
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In Dexter, Maine, 
we take our walking 
very seriously. (We 
have to, the town 
doesn't even own a 
bus.) That’s why we 
make such comfort- 
able shoes. I ike our 
Walkmocs” line for 
men and women, 


the most comfort- 





able fitness walkers 
you can put on your 
feet. They're sewn 
by hand, to ensure 
the most comfort- 
able fit. Combine 
that with our soft 
leather uppers and 
flexible soles, and 
you've got some- 
| thing that’s worth 
walking to a nearby 
Dexter retailer for. 
You will find Crossroads 
and other Dexter styles 
at selected JCPenney 
locations nationwide. 
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Phoenix de-mystifies, 
de-complicates and de-glooms 
financial planning. 


After seven years of conducting our national Fiscal Fitness” 
Survey, we've learned a lot about Americans’ hopes, fears 
and dreams. For instance, we know you're working hard to 
secure your future. We know you're also facing real financial 
challenges now. We know this can be daunting, especially 
when experts talk down to you. At Phoenix, we've put these 
insights into practice. How? With knowledgeable people 
who make planning easy to understand. Together, we can 
help you achieve a lifetime of financial security with our 
Fiscal Fitness Program—the right combination of insurance 
and investments. So give us a call today at 1-800-843-8348. 


And get a plan you can de-pend on. 
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Misplaced Affections 


Washington Square has been remade with gusto. 
But who wants an in-your-face Henry James? 


LOSE YOUR EYES AND YOU’D SWEAR 
you were listening to Montgomery 
Clift. Open them, however, and all 
you have is Ben Chaplin, the young 
British actor, who may be able to 


match the indolent flatness of Clift’s | 


voice, but lacks the sinuous ambiguity 
Clift brought to the role of fortune- 
hunting Morris Townsend in the 1949 
movie The Heiress. 

That’s pretty much how things go in 
this new adaptation of Washington 
Square. It reverts to the original title of 


SOCIAL INSECURITY: Leigh as the shy, awkward 
heiress, with Chaplin as the man who woos her 


Henry James’ novel about repression 
and repressiveness among the monied 
classes of 19th century New York City. 
But in every other aspect it’s a little 
more—sometimes a lot more—blatant 
than it needs to be. 

Take, for example, Jennifer Jason 
Leigh’s performance as Catherine Slo- 
per, the shy and awkward young woman 
whose wealth Townsend is stalking. 
Does she really have to keep dropping 
objects and walking into walls to prove 
her social and physical ineptitude? And 








what about Albert Finney as her father, 
at once contemptuous and overprotec- 
tive of her? He’s a constantly rumbling 
volcano ever on the verge of eruption. 
One keeps recalling, much to Finney’s 
disadvantage, the icier malevolence of 
Ralph Richardson in the earlier movie. 
On the other hand, Maggie Smith’s Aunt 
Penny, more in love with Morris than 
her niece is and frantically trying to 
wnegotiate a truce between the princi- 
pals, is all twitters and twitches, a paro- 
dy of social insecurity. 

They are all, God knows, en- 
2 ergetic, and their never-a-dull- 
> moment playing commands our 
2 astonished attention. You almost 
> feel that if you let it wander for an 
instant, someone would reach out 
from the screen and slam you with 
a two-by-four. At the same time, 
you are aware that they are shov- 
ing this melodrama of class and 
manners uncomfortably close to 
farce and robbing the story's end- 
ing of its quietly stated force. 

It's hard to say what went 
wrong. Possibly the director, 
Agnieszka Holland, was simply 
overwhelmed by these very po- 
tent performers, unable to disci- 
pline their work. Possibly the 
fact that English is her second 
language (she is Polish and the 
creator of the very powerful 
Europa Europa) rendered her 
impervious to, or nervous about, 
Jamesian nuance. 

But one suspects another 
kind of anxiety was at work 
here—the "90s notion, endemic 
among studio types, that audi- 
ences no longer have the pa- 
tience to endure subtle, psycho- 
logically indirect interchanges between 
characters or delicate exfoliations of 
complex relationships. Producers want 
the bragging rights that come with classy 
literary adaptations—especially as the 
awards season looms. They also want to 
make movies about figures like Cather- 
ine, who can be seen as both feminist vic- 
tim and, once she gets a grip on her emo- 
tions, feminist heroine. But they don’t 
want to pay the price for these desires: 
embracing the intricacies and ambigui- 
ties of their sources. —By Richard Schickel 
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That's the me emer voue. 


Your voice has the power 4 make things happen. And no 





matter where you are, n@—iing gives you the power to be 
heard like an Ericsson g™pbile phone. 1-800-ERICSSON 
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FATAL FRAUDS: In Deep Crimson, the lovers (Gimenez Cacho and Orozco) pose as 
siblings; in A Self Made Hero, Albert (Kassovitz) lies his way into the Resistance 





The Three Faces of Evil 


A French charlatan and 
two Mexican killers put 
the noir back in film 


OIR! THE VERY WORD SOUNDS LIKE 
a French lion’s growl. In its undi- 
luted form, film noir (named after 
Série Noir, a French publisher's 
line of crime novels) is tart and murky, 
like cheap Parisian coffee, and as mean 
as any Marseilles street a gangster could 
skulk down. These dank moral tales are 
about the evil that taints everyone—es- 
pecially the hero, who must end up dead 
or disgraced. This disqualifies Holly- 
wood neo-noir like L.A. Confidential, 
where at the fade-out two guys and a gal 
grin as if they'd just seen Singin’ in the 
Rain. In true noir there is no reprieve. 
Maybe we should leave noir to the 
French and other outsiders; they are less 
likely to go simple with sentiment. Two 


handsome films, Jacques Audiard’s A Self 


Made Hero and Arturo Ripstein’s Deep 
Crimson, take a smart, stony-eyed look at 
chicanery in the "40s. Some cunning in- 
sects are on display, and not a tear needs 
to be shed for them or their victims. 

A man lying to himself: that is delu- 
sion. A nation lying to itself: that is poli- 
cy. Thus the death of halfa million Amer- 
ican Indians is euphemized as manifest 
destiny. The French, after their craven 
accommodation to the occupying Nazis, 
had their own little lie. Collaborators? 
Mais non—we were all in the Resistance! 

A Self Made Hero could be called The 
Secret Life of Walter Vichy. Albert De- 
housse (Mathieu Kassovitz) is a slow- 
witted fellow with a gift for mimicry. He 
was not called for war service, so when a 
true Resistance hero relates his adven- 


tures, Albert uses these particulars to 
dress up his life. He soon finds he needn't 
tell many lies about himself; others will 
sketch the rest of his imagined exploits out 
of their urgent need for heroes. 

The film—a deadpan comedy cloaked 
in noir atmosphere (fog, dark alleys, se- 
cret meetings)—does not merely point a 
gnarled finger at French gullibility; it gets 
at the universal impulse to create alterna- 
tive truths. Lying is a way to stay alive. 
“When Death comes,” says Albert, “we'll 
lie to it. We'll say, “You've got the wrong 
guy.” This anti-Hero leaves an indelible 
taste, somehow both bitter and savory. 

Evil can be passive, like Albert's, or 
gross, like Coral’s in the Mexican Deep 
Crimson. Coral (Regina Orozco), a nurse, 
is fat, lazy, a bust at everything but loving 
Nico (Daniel Gimenez Cacho). Movie- 
mad Coral wants a man like Charles Boy- 
er. Well, Nico does wear a toupee. And 
like Boyer in Gaslight, he is a thief of 
women’s affections and inheritances. 
Coral, at first a mark, proves his accom- 
plice and inspiration. Dumping her two 
kids in an orphanage and posing as 
Nico’s sister, she prods him to romance, 
rob and kill his ladies; then the swindlers 
make sweaty lust in the shed. And why do 
they do it? “To be together,” the lovers 
say. “United in blood and death.” 

Based, like the 1970 The Honeymoon 
Killers, on the case of lonely-hearts mur- 
derers Raymond Fernandez and Martha 
Beck, this poisonous, beautifully acted 
tragicomedy exerts a cold fascination. 
Virtually every scene is a single shot (no 
intercutting to cue emotion); the camera 
prowls like a smooth, stealthy voyeur. 
Yet the film is true to the ferocity of mad 
love. There is a deep crimson in the cou- 
ple’s passion that, in the end, can only 
fade to noir. —By Richard Corliss 
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Retirement. Now it’s your turn. 


o more boss, no more schedule, no 
more meetings. Just time. Time for your 
hobbies, the grandkids, and the backyard 
hammock. Or, maybe that romantic trip 
to Venice you've always dreamed about. 
But dreams remain only dreams without a 
solid plan for retirement income. You need 


a retirement partner like Transamerica 


to help turn your dreams into reality. We have a full 


range of annuity, life and long term care insurance 
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and 401(k) plans, to help you pre- / 


pare for the future. Talk to your | 
} 


Transamerica representative or | 
call us toll-free to gel a copy | 
of our free booklet, “Making ) 
Retirement Dreams Come True.” 


You can also visit us online at 


www.transamerica.com, TRANSAMERICA 


THE PEOPLE IN THE PYRAMID ARE WORKING FOR YOL 


Call 1-800-945-8490 ext. 162 


LIFE INSURANCE ° ASSET MANAGEMENT 


ADT 5085 
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Busting the Color Line 


A new Jackie Robinson bio touches all the bases 


By PAUL GRAY seems stiff: “He thought of himself and 
°. oa his future in terms of moral and social 
MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL | obligations rather than privilege and en- 
has just completed its | titlement.” Missing here is the fiery 
season-long celebration | Robinson old-time fans remember not 
of the 50th anniversary of | just running the bases but also thunder- 
Jackie Robinson’s arrival | ing around them, leaving spectators in 
in the game. The number | the box seats swearing they had felt the 
he wore during his 10 | vibrations. But Rampersad’s dispassion- 





Gi 2 years with the Brooklyn | ate tone is, on the whole, an effective 
a Dodgers—42—was perma- | counterpoint to his impassioned subject. 
nently retired from use by all Robinson could have gone wrong in 


teams. Tributes were offered, speeches | so many ways; the black-and-white world 
made. And some of the ensuing applause | he inherited all but decreed his failure. 
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sounded suspiciously like people, in- | The youngest of five children, whose fa- 
cluding those who run baseball these | ther abandoned the family shortly after 
days, patting themselves on the back. his birth in rural Georgia, Jackie was tak- 


But flag waving and marching bands | en, along with his siblings, by their moth- 
and feel-good oratory may not be the | er Mallie from the segregated South to 
best way to remember Jackie Robinson. | Pasadena, Calif. But Jim Crow restric- 
The tragic measure of his remarkable | tions existed there too. His elementary; 
accomplishments is the hatred and | school transcript contained a curt note: 
bigotry he was forced to overcome. For- | about the young boy's probable future 
tunately, Arnold Rampersad’s Jackie | “Gardener.” Jackie’s extraordinary ath-» 
Robinson (Knopf; 512 pages; $27.50) ar- | letic abilities—in football, basketball,< 
rives just in time to save the real man | baseball and track—won the cheers of the: 
from his legend and to cut through the | same townspeople who would not allow 
fog of a half-century’s worth of nostalgia. | him to swim in the municipal pool. 3 

Plenty of books have been published Rampersad methodically retraces the? 
on Robinson’s life, including two ghost- | amazing story of Robinson's transition 
written autobiographies bearing Robin- | from a local Southern California hero, al- 3 
son’s name. But Rampersad, a professor | beit with paltry prospects after college, : 
of literature at Princeton and the co- | into the man who broke the unstated but, 
author of Arthur Ashe’s Days of Grace, | implacable color line in major league: 
secured the cooperation of Rachel | baseball and changed American race rela- : 
Robinson, Jackie’s widow, who gave him | tions forever. First from his mother, and: 
full access to her private papers and the | later froma black Methodist minister who 
archives of the Jackie Robinson Founda- | befriended him in his troubled adoles-- 
tion. The result of Rampersad’s research | 
may strike some readers as unduly dry 
and academic. The prose sometimes z Teen: 
MOST VALUABLE PLAYER First pegged , : 


for a career as a gardener, he made 
history on the diamond 
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t happens daily. Performance improv 
increases. And problems become opportunities 
All because people have been given the tools they 
need to succeed 

At Compaq we believe in the power of people, and 
what intelligent technology can do for them. It's 
fe lTutelittinel cre! in every innovation we ve designed 
into the new Compaq Deskpr 

Inside the Deskpro series, you'll find powerful 
innovations. Innovations that can satisfy your 
company’s changing needs. Like Intel Pentium® Il 
processors, so your employees an do more, faster 
TiveleenZ-teM illite lal mutelivele(-teleliiiyy you can 
manage your network with ease and lower your total 
cost of ¢ wnership. Ultra INOS velichslthi- Miclmtiicenieny 
transfer rates. And a 24X MAX CD-ROM’ for dramati 
cally increased perf rmance 

There’s even an innovative new delivery model 


With ODM, Compag’s Optimized Delivery Mc del 


your Deskpro will be built to order. You'll get Compaq 
relel i Compaq Tasos aelielane Li re| Comy 1q reliability 
at new aggressive prices 

For more information about the Deskpro series, con 
tact your local reseller or visit us at www compaq.com/ 


products/desktops/ And find out how you can 


harness your company’s greatest power — its people 
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Every issue is packed with 
great stuff kids want: 
© Sports tips from 
the superstars 
© Stories about their favorite 
athletes & teams 
© Spectacular action photos 
© Challenging games, fun contests 
© Sports trivia 
See for yourself why millions of boys nt 
and girls ages 8-to-14 cheer for ‘ateg 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED FOR KIDS. vg i) | 


Call now for your FREE PREVIEW 
ISSUE. Try it—risk free! If your 
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child likes it, pay only $27.95 
and get 11 more issues 

(12 in all). Or return the bill 
marked “cancel” and owe 
absolutely nothing. 


TO GET YOUR FREE PREVIEW ISSUE 


Call Toll Free: 1-800-522-6472 


CHECK US OUT ON THE WEB AT WWW.SIKIDS.COM 



































HEADING HOME His base running, fans 
swore, caused tremors in the stadium 


cence, Jackie imbibed the belief that God 
had plans for him. Sure enough, an im- 
plausible design took shape. Branch Rick- 
ey, general manager of the Brooklyn 
Dodgers, plucked Robinson out of the ob- 
scurity of the Negro league Kansas City 
Monarchs in 1945 and asked him if he 
could accept the terms of making history, 
with all the abuse that would ensue. “I'm 
looking,” Rickey famously said, “for a ball 
player with guts enough not to fight back.” 

What Robinson was forced to endure 
stoically when he came up with the 
Dodgers was, and remains, unspeakable: 
beanballs and spikings from opposing 
players, isolation on the road because he 
was not allowed to stay with his team- 
mates at segregated hotels, and relent- 
less invective from spectators. His wife 
Rachel, who went to all the games she 
could, sat in the stands and helplessly 
heard her husband called “nigger son of 
a bitch” and even worse. 

Amazingly, Robinson not only tri- 
umphed on the field—he was the 1947 
Rookie of the Year and the National 
League’s Most Valuable Player in 1949, 
and he was elected to the Baseball Hall 
of Fame in 1962, his first year of eligibil- 
ity—but he also retained his humanity. 
Late in his career he wrote an eloquent- 
ly spare letter to a white New Orleans 
journalist who had abused him in print: 
“I wish you could comprehend how un- 


| ,fair and un-American it is for the acci- 


= dent of birth to make such a difference 
5 to you.” 
3 Read today, the simplicity of that 
“sentence seems shocking. Robinson nev- 
2 er, despite all the reasons his society gave 
‘him for doing so, regretted the color of 
$his skin. He simply believed that race 
zshould not affect personal freedoms. He 
= educated, at great sacrifice, his era. His 
lesson lives in Rampersad’s book. 5 
















Many cable companies are shouting about how they're going 
to be converting their TV signal to a digital format — eventually! 
When you join DISH Network, we give you the high quality of digital 
TV — NOW! Our advanced digital signal gives you the Best picture 





and the Best sound available. America’s Top 40 programming 
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The Movie Channel and more. Get as many as 
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Once this man dreamed of going to college. 
Joday he finally made it. 


For more than fifty years, The College Fund/UNCF 
has helped thousands of young men and women achieve goals 
their grandparents could only dream of. We are proud to have 
made a critical difference in the lives of so many 
But our job is not done. With your help, we will continue 


to bring many more dreams within reach 


SUPPORT THE COLLEGE FUND/UNCEF. 
A MIND IS A TERRIBLE THING TO WASTE. 


|-800-332-UNCF 
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Unraveling 
Glenn Gould 


Was he a genius? Was he 
impossible? Yes and yes 


sag THE CANADIAN PIANIST 
Glenn Gould was a musi- 
cal genius whose key- 
board mastery rivaled— 

surpassed, he believed 
—that of Vladimir Horo- 
witz. Yet his extraordi- 
nary gifts were tempered, 
and finally undone, by 
psychological illness. At the 

time of his retirement from the con- 
cert stage in 1964, at age 31, he was al- 
most as famous for his eccentricities as 
for his talent. He would sit hunched over 
the piano in a low rickety chair, his eyes 
and arms barely higher than the key- 
board, occasionally draping one leg casu- 
ally over the other. He audibly vocalized 
the music as he played, and often used a 
free hand to conduct it. 

Peter F. Ostwald, who died just after 
completing his sensitive, penetrating bi- 
ography Glenn Gould: The Ecstasy and 
Tragedy of Genius (Norton; 368 pages; 
$29.95), was ideally equipped to unravel 
this iridescent enigma. He was not only a 
psychiatrist who wrote probing, award- 
winning psychobiographies of composer 
Robert Schumann and dancer-choreog- 
rapher Vaslav Nijinsky, but also a talent- 
ed amateur violinist and Gould’s friend 
and occasional chamber-music collabo- 
rator for more than 20 years. 

Gould burst into international prom- 
inence at age 24 with his 1955 recording 
of Bach’s Goldberg Variations. (The re- 
cording has never gone out of print, and 
as with most of Gould's large discogra- 
phy, it is available on Sony Classical.) 
His choice of a then largely unfamiliar 
Baroque composition hinted at Gould's 
idiosyncratic temperament (most Ro- 
mantic composers left him cold). He ex- 
pressed his iconoclastic ideas not only in 
his musical choices and interpretations 
but also in essays and films and as the 
witty writer and host of numerous TV 
and radio broadcasts. 

His playing was as spectacular as it 
was distinctive. He had great rhythmic 
vitality and an affinity for counterpoint. 
In playing Bach’s elaborate polyphonic 
music, Gould clearly articulated the si- 
multaneous individual melodic lines, of- 
ten at astonishing speeds. His perfor- 
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NICARE's growth means for 
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UNICARE is a part of WellPoint Health Networks Inc., a Fortune 500 company. The WellPoint organization, with 
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ique perspective. 
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mances revealed an active if sometimes 
perverse musical intelligence of which 
his fingers seemed to be omnipotent 
extensions. 

His perfectionism was instilled by 
his mother, his first teacher and closest 
confidant. Seeking to nurture a great 
musician, she insisted that “wrong” 
notes had to be corrected immediately. 
| She also strove zealously to protect her 
son’s health. Gould later interpreted 
missed notes, like illness, as character 
flaws. This helps explain his preference 
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| ParentTime!" 
a new online parenting site 
that’s customized for your 


child’s age and individual 
interests. We're here 24 hours 
a day to answer questions, 
help you with problems, or 
just “listen.” With experts 
like Dr. Bill and Martha 
Sears, Dr. Benjamin Spock, 
and Dr, Naney Snyderman 


for “sterile” recording studios, where he 
could both correct errors and avoid 
germs. It also contributed, Ostwald con- 
tends, to Gould’s inability to sustain close 
relationships and to the severe perfor- 
mance anxieties and phobias that led to 
his early retirement. 

Gould’s “willfulness was not 
matched by his [childlike] sense of reali- 
you can't go wrong. And best 


of all, Parent'Time is FREE! 
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ENIGMA: Gould's neurotic behavior, says 
his biographer, could be traced to mom 





ty,” writes Ostwald. Though his fertile 
imagination fed his originality as a pi- 
anist and essayist—and Gould could be a 
sparkling conversationalist—his eccen- 
tricities masked “deep feelings of anxiety 
and fragility.” Gould’s “way of persis- 
tently engaging in self-centered mono- 
logue tended to create distance,” Ost- It may be small. But the Bose® Acoustic Wave® music system is definitely an 
wald notes, “and it struck me that the 
envelope of heavy clothing he wore also 
was like a cocoon, sealing him from hu- 
man contact.” 

Ostwald sustains that fine balance be- 
tween objectivity and intimacy through- 
out the book, as he explores Gould’s 
growing torment and his sad decline. Ost- 
wald’s abiding concern for his often exas 
perating friend, whom he was never able 
to induce to seek therapy, makes this su- 
perb psychological study also a poignant 
personal memoir. —By Elliot Ravetz 





overachiever. The unit features a compact disc player, an AM/FM radio, a handy 
remote control, and our patented acoustic waveguide speaker technology, And it 
produces a rich, natural sound quality comparable to audio systems costing 
thousands of dollars. We know that’s hard to believe. So we're ready to prove it. 
Call or write now for our complimentary guide to this award-winning system. 
Because, like the system itself, it’s available directly from Bose. 


Call today. 1-800-898-BOSE, ext. A2343. 
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Up Country 


Composer Matraca Berg 


scores as a Savvy singer 


T LAST MONTH’S COUNTRY MUSIC 
Awards, Matraca Berg picked up a 
Song of the Year trophy for Straw- 
berry Wine, co-written with Gary 
Harrison. That was a ho-hum: the Nash- 
ville scribe has penned prime bedroom 
and barroom laments for Reba McEntire 
(Last One to Know), Trisha Yearwood 
(XXX's and OOO’s), Martina McBride 
(Wild Angels), Patty Loveless (You Can 
Feel Bad) and other country thrushes. But 
that same night, Berg sang Back When We 
Were Beautiful, about a widow recalling 
her one and only love, and put so much 
ache and age into it you could hear a col- 
lective heart breaking. Now, with the re- 
lease of the CD Sunday Morning to Sat- 
urday Night, Reba and the rest better 
watch out. Matraca (rhymes with mesa) is 
moving up, from composer to competitor. 
Everybody knows that country is the 
last lair of sophisticated songwriting: 
character sketches, Ozark melodramas 
and, for the female singers, three-minute 
nervous breakdowns. Berg, 34, works ex- 
pertly in all these genres and, like a back- 
woods Bruegel, portrays solitary figures 
going down in flames in teeming small- 
town landscapes. She peoples her sorori- 
ty with the hopeful (Along for the Ride), 
the horny (Back in the Saddle—just try 
not to sing along) and a fine assortment of 
wistful waitresses. They commandeer the 
later songs on the album (Good OI’ Girl, 
If I Were an Angel, The Resurrection), 
toying with desperation, coming home to 
make peace with family and failure. They 
have seen so much, and still they dream, 
“like the wildflowers grow between the 
rails.” And with each song, Berg’s voice 
matures, sours, mellows, understands. 
Berg's best tone is retrospective: 
a voice from the grave, 
or rehab, or the front- 
porch rocker of memo- 
FOR THE MVP OF SUPER BOWL XXIx, ry. That ode to loss, Back 
TRAINING CAMP BEGAN EARLY. When We Were Beau- 
WHEN HE JOINED PACK 23 AT AGE EIGHT. tiful, finds its power 
in the pain it evokes. 
Tough sentiment, 
gorgeous song, ter- 
rific scrapbook of 
an album. —By 
4 . SCOUTING Richard Corliss 
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#1 In Local Residential Telephone Customer Satisfaction. 


Once Again,Our Reward 
Is Your Satisfaction. 


For the second year in a row, BellSouth has been ranked number one in Local Residential Telephone Customer 
Satisfaction by J.D. Power and Associates. But then, that’s what you'd expect from a company that provides you 
with solutions 24 hours a day, seven days a week, whose business specialists offer you customized plans, and 
whose representatives speak many languages. We do these things because customer satisfaction 





is the only thing 
that really matters to us. Of course, if that means we get to take home another award, well. that’s good, too 
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Futuristic pop by 
singer Bjork and trip- 
hop band Portishead 


By CHRISTOPHER JOHN FARLEY 





E OFTEN TEND TO IMAGINE THE 

future as something less hu- 

man than the past. The years 

ahead seem populated with 
clones and robots and aliens, as well as 
the erosion or perversion of the things 
that connect people with other people, 
like families and friendships and reli- 
gion. Perhaps the best thing about the 
music of the British trip-hop group Por- 
tishead, and the Icelandic pop diva Bjork, 
is that it sounds futuristic but never in- 
human. Portishead’s new album, Portis- 
head, and Bjérk’s latest CD, Homogenic, 
echo with sounds that could belong to 











And an Updated Janet 


-AND-B. DANCE DIVA JANET JACKSON, LIKE A REAL- 
ly successful software program, has been steadily 7 
issuing updated versions of herself over the years. * 
Janet 1.0 was tentative, but Janet 2.0 asserted her 
identity on Control (1986). On Rhythm Nation 1814 (1989) 
Janet 3.0 began to address social issues (her solutions: 
dancing and uniforms). Finally, on janet., her 1993 CD, 
Janet 4.0 adopted a bohemian, just-kicking-it-at-a-Brook- 
lyn-house-party cool, posing on the back cover with jeans 
unzipped and midriff bare, her body ready for anything. 
The latest Janet, on her new album The Velvet Rope, is 
omnivorous, sexually and musically: folk, hip-hop, man, 
woman, it’s all in play. Her basic sound, however, is the 
same—her small, soft voice surrounded by imposing, mus- 


SOUL OF THE NEW MACHINES Bjork turns 
up the voltage; Gibbons and Barrow wail 


Songs from Tomorrow 


the next millennium. But both are also suf- 
fused with a soulfulness that is timeless. 
Portishead’s groundbreaking debut 
album, Dummy (1994), along with pro- 
ducer-rapper Tricky’s Maxinquaye (1995), 
helped define the nascent genre of trip- 
hop, an arty European variant of hip- 
hop characterized by dreamy lyrics and 
lounging, lulling song structures. Por- 
tishead is another stellar work. While 
Dummy’s sound was sweetened with rec- 
ognizable melodic flavors drawn from 
R. and B. and gospel, the new album is 
stranger, more unsettling, more sour. Vo- 
calist Beth Gibbons’ voice is distorted on 
many of the tracks, stretched thin and left 
floating high and parched over shards of 
melody and jagged bits of rhythm. One 
song, All Mine, has a sound that might 
be described as big-band noir, with blar- 
ing horns and desperate, 
almost manic vocals. 
Another, Half Day 


q 
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Closing, ends with Gibbons’ eerie 
wail twisting wraithlike into the 
ether. And Humming opens with a 
portentous Moog-synthesizer solo 
that seems borrowed, in mood, from 
a 50s sci-fi film. The songs on Por- 
tishead have one unifying feature: 


they all seem constructed on a waste- 3 


land of despair. Producer-songwriter 
Geoff Barrow, who, along with Gib- 
bons, forms the core of Portishead, says 


| simply, “I’m not a very optimistic per- 


son, really.” 

Bjork’s work, in contrast, has been 
characterized by an insistent spright- 
liness. Yet that upbeat temperament 
should not be mistaken for shallowness 
or lack of guile. Throughout Homogenic, 
there is a current of danger and violence. 
On the driving Bachelorette, Bjérk sings, 
“I’m a fountain of blood, my love/ In the 
shape of a girl.” And on the high-voltage, 
techno-infused Pluto, she sings, “Excuse 
me/ but I just have to explode.” The al- 
bum’s sound is a collision of classical 
style (violins and cellos) and bruising 
electronic beats. 

Bjérk’s voice, like Gibbons’ on Por- 
tishead’s CD, unifies and personalizes 
her album. Bjérk shrieks and moans 
and hits strong, fresh notes, or does 
whatever is required to convey the 
emotions raging inside her. The seem- 
ing spontaneity of her performance is 
what's exciting. In the video for Joga, 
the first single from Homogenic, we see 
computer-generated images of land- 
masses, as if from a great height, and 
then Bjork herself, standing on a high 
hill, a gap in her chest exposing her 
swirling insides. The camera plunges 
within. In a future world of computer 
images, what still attracts us is the 
heart. a 















The new Jackson is omnivorous 


cular dance beats. The album 
has more than a few striking 
moments, from Vanessa-Mae’s 
rubbed-raw violin solo on the 
title track to the brutal frankness 
of What About, in which a woman 


rejects a marriage proposal from an 

abusive boyfriend. Jackson occasionally relies too heavily 

on others—Got ’Til It’s Gone draws smartly on Joni 

Mitchell’s Big Yellow Taxi (credited) but clumsily on , 
Des’ree’s Feel So High (uncredited). She is more creative 2 
on her cooing cover of Rod Stewart's deflowering ballad 
Tonight's the Night. She directs the lyrics toward another ? 
woman and turns the song into an anthem of sexual liber- 
ation. At the end, a man joins in for a ménage a trois. She 
downloads her inhibitions and challenges ours. 
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SEARS 
HomeCentral 


1-800-4-MY-HOME 





One call to Sears HomeCentral “services your Kenmore, Carrier, Whirlpool, Rheem or 
other major appliance brands. 
No matter who sold it, our team of specialists can take care of it and guarantee the 
work. Whether it needs to be repaired or replaced. So day or night, call someone you know. 
Call Sears HomeCentral The Service Side of Sears. 











By BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


Doing D-Day 


2 For TOM SIZEMORE, getting the part 
of Sarge in Saving Private Ryan was 
a big break. He got to act opposite 
TOM HANKS and be directed by 
Steven Spielberg. But first he had to 
get through boot camp. “They took 
us to the forest somewhere in Eng- 
land,” says Sizemore. “All we had 
was World War II blankets and ra- 

» tions. It was so hard.” All the actors got up at 4:30 a.m., and 
gneither he nor Hanks (who plays a captain) got star treat- 
zment during the exercises. “Tom and I had to run in the 
« front,” says Sizemore. “I threw up all down my shirt the first 
» day.” Yet the actor knows it would be churlish to complain, 
i since he wanted a break from playing creeps like Detective 
2 Scagnetti in Natural Born Killers. “I get lots of letters from 
people who really like that guy,” he says. “It’s alarming.” 





° ° ° % 
Little Sister, Big Success 

Even by Versace standards, the celebrity quotient at last 
week’s spring ready-to-wear show in Milan was high 
Demi Moore, Anjelica Huston, Peter Gabriel, Boy 
George and Cher all showed up. Linda Evangelista and 
NAOMI CAMPBELL made rare runway appearances. Even 
other designers, including Giorgio Armani, Karl Lager- 


feld, Donna Karan and Miuccia Prada, came to offer sup- 
port and perhaps to see what DONATELLA VERSACE, who 
has taken over design duties at the label since her broth 


er’s death, could do with a needle and thread. No one 
seemed disappointed—though it’s hard to imagine any 

one’s being critical in such an environment. At the end of 
the show, Donatella emerged alone and acknowledged the 
standing ovation with eyes full of tears. Beforehand, she 
had said she felt both pressure and sorrow. “I’m scared. | 


miss my brother ... I hope he will be proud of me.” 


Beware the New McCarthyism 


Ellen DeGeneres 


my In the spring 


Se told everyone she 
q Same was gay. Now it’s 


fall and she’s 

telling everyone 
she’s not happy. ABC put an 
onscreen parental advisory 
on last week’s episode of her 


i show, saying it may be 


unsuitable for children under 


=14, because Ellen has a 


lengthy, although jokey, kiss 


: with her co-star. DeGeneres, 


who feels the advisory sends 
a message to kids that there’s 
something wrong with being 
gay, is said to be threatening 
to walk off the show. 





Of all the bad things 

one can say about 

JENNY MCCARTHY— 

the words trashy, vac- 

uous and semitalent- 

ed come swiftly to 

mind—one certainly 

can’t accuse her of 

taking herself too seri- 

ously or being coy. In her new book, 
Jen-X (for which she was reportedly 
paid more than $1 million), McCarthy 
confesses with unstarlike candor that 
she wet her bed until she was seven, 
spread a rumor that a girl at her school 
was a lesbian and peed in a guy's bed af- 


ter a drunken date. Also that her 
breasts are fake and she dropped out of 
college after a petty theft. And, scariest 
of all, that she had crushes on Mr. 
Rogers and Erik Estrada in her youth. 
For many, this will be more information 
than they ever wanted to know about 
anyone, let alone a former Playboy Play- 
mate of the Year and star of three 
cheesy TV shows. Others will glory in 
the fact that she hates that other blond 
bimbo and Playboy alum Pamela Lee, 
because of some catty remarks Lee 
made in Cannes while promoting Barb 
Wire. isn’t it amazing how much one 
woman can squeeze into 24 years? 


Another unhappy 
citizen of TV land 
is Della Reese. 
The co-star of 
Touched by an 

P Angel held a 
press conference to convey 
her dismay at the size of her 
raise compared with her co- 
stars’. She asked fans to 
contact cBs president Leslie 
Moonves—“Write him, call 
him, catch him by his car.” 
cs says it’s “puzzled by her 
comments” and notes that it 
reduced her work hours at 
her request. Incidentally, 
Reese's book, Angels Along 
the Way, is out this week. 
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Lance Morrow 


A Boy Dies in the 90s 


Nothing human is foreign? Nothing foreign is human? Choose one 


N CAMBRIDGE, MASS., TWO MEN LURED A 10-YEAR-OLD BOY 
named Jeffrey Curley with promises of $50 and a new bi- 
cycle. The police said that when the boy refused to have 
sex with the men, one of them, Charles Jaynes, who 
weighs 250 Ibs., sat on Jeffrey and smothered him with a gaso- 
line-soaked rag. Then, according to the police, the men had sex 
with the corpse and, after that, bought a 50-gal. Rubbermaid 
container, sealed the body in it with duct tape and dumped the 
container into a river on the Maine~-New Hampshire border. 

The police located the child’s body in the river two weeks 
ago and arrested the two men, who had literature in their trunk 
from the North American Man-Boy Love Association. 

The night the body was 
found, 500 people from the 
boy’s community packed into 
an auditorium in Cambridge. It 
is a measure of our progress as 
a civilization that the 500 did 
not get a rope and march on the 
police station. Instead, they lis- 
tened to a local child psychia- 
trist, who told them, “It’s be- 
yond our comprehension.” The 
boy’s father, a fire fighter, said 
he hoped the men would be ex- 
ecuted. My own mental sen- 
tence upon them (before I 
calmed down) included execu- 
tion, but was more vivid and, so to speak, Islamic. Massachu- 
setts has outlawed the death penalty, however, and surely 
would not countenance what I had in mind. 

This kind of news is hard to cope with. First comes shock 
and a flash of retaliatory rage. Then the mind begins to subdue 
itself to a state of sullen depression—reflecting that these things 
happen all the time, and always have. There was the double hor- 
ror just the week before involving first an older man from Long 
Island and a 15-year-old from New Jersey he had met through 
the Internet and sexually abused, and second that same abused 
15-year-old who then raped and murdered an 11-year-old. 

But why should our outrage be dampened, rather than in- 
flamed, by knowing that these atrocities are common? Well, you 
cannot focus your rage against an evil that is universal. You deep- 
en your sadness with stories—think back to the Leopold-Loeb 
case in 1924, for example. Everyone in America wanted to hang 
those two in Chicago for murdering 14-year-old Bobby Franks as 
a sort of Nietzschean thrill; Clarence Darrow, with a magnificent 
speech against the death penalty, got the idiots off with life im- 
prisonment. Nathan Leopold was released in 1958 and lived to 
the age of 66, strolling upon a beach in Puerto Rico. 
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In the 90s, we oscillate between two moral poles. The left 
brain says, “Nothing human is foreign to me,” a dictum that 
floats in like elegant driftwood from the second century B.C., 
when the Roman playwright Terence said it. The line describes 
the ideal state of today’s movie and television audience: a 
morally promiscuous and passive receptivity, a tolerant con- 
sumer’s connoisseurship of vice and weirdness. 

The right brain, meantime, goes to the other extreme and 
lays down, “Nothing foreign is human to me”—a thought that is 
not merely a nice motto for xenophobes, but also points, if you 
think about it, toward one of the deepest dynamics of human na- 
ture. A healthy character, in its raw state, is a nasty little fascist, 
_ equipped with an intolerant im- 
£ mune system; it rejects such 
2 deeds as the Cambridge murder 
if 8 and necrophilia in the way that 

8 a healthy body rejects an inva- 
, 8 sion of microbes. This vigorous 
ai 2 state of mind has no sympathy 


s 


oe a for what it identifies as alien life 
_ ® forms and thinks such sympathy 
would be dangerous weakness, a 
breakdown of a society's natural 
defenses. In some ways, of 
course, it is right. 

But “Nothing foreign is hu- 
man to me” is the cry of the 
lynch mob, The mob does not 
wish to listen to the psychiatrist—or to the theologian, or to the 
lawyer. A civilized mind, on the other hand, has all four voices 
(mob, theology, psychiatry, law) speaking to it at once. That in- 
terior argument is confusing. 

The theologian in us speaks of evil and has the floor when 
outrages against children are committed. For evil is a concept 
that blossoms out of the causeless, and crimes against children 
seem the least explicable of human brutalities. 

The psychiatric appeaser goes to work on causes: if an act can 
be explained and is therefore part of behavioral cause and effect 
(well, Hitler had an unhappy childhood, therefore ...), then it 
does not deserve the name of evil. Which, the theologian replies, 
is nonsense: the person who did the deed may be a victim him- 
self or may have merely been having a bad-hair day, as someone 
remarked in trying to figure out Susan Smith’s murder of her chil- 
dren in a South Carolina lake. But the deed is, indelibly, evil. 

The voice of the law will have to sort the other voices out. 
And after all the screaming in our mental auditorium, we ac- 
quiesce at last to that. But the screaming itself is exhausting. 
What have we learned from it? Anything new? Perhaps. But 
even the knowledge is contaminating. i 
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DP-560 Laser Printer 
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